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I 

READERS  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  periods  that  one  notes 
in  tracing  the  story  of  reading  textbook  in  our  American 
schools.  During  the  first  period,  covering  almost  exactly 
the  one  hundred  years  between  1700  and  1800,  the  New 
England  primer  held  sway.  The  period  between  1800 
and  1 850  marks  the  beginning  of  American  textbook  author¬ 
ship.  During  this  time  dozens  of  isolated  primers  and 
readers  were  published  and  used  in  the  schools.  Then 
along  toward  1850  came  the  graded  series  of  such  authors 
as  Cobb,  Swan,  Tower  and  McGuffy, — precursors  of  the 
various  reading  systems  that  are  with  us  today.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  division  into  periods  is  a  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  one.  In  reality,  the  New  England  primer 
sold  as  widely  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  eighteenth. 
An  edition  brought  out  in  1840  by  the  Massachusetts 
Sabbath  School  Society  was  distributed  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  in  ten  years’  time.  In 
reality,  too,  the  period  of  American  authorship  antedates 
the  year  1800.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  the  indus¬ 
trious  Noah  Webster  brought  out  what  he  styled  “An 
American  vSelection  of  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speaking, 
calculated  to  improve  the  minds  and  refine  the  taste  of 
youth,  to  which  are  prefixt  Rules  in  Elocution  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  expressing  the  Principal  Passions  of  the  Mind.’’ 
This  was  the  first  American  School  Reader.  A  few  years 
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prior  to  this  (1782),  the  same  author  had  already  compiled 
a  spelling-book  and  reader  in  one,  which  he  called  “The 
First  Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  ”  but  which  thousands  of  American  school  children 
came  to  know  as  The  Old  Blue  Back  Speller.  This 
little  book,  published  by  an  American  before  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  still  in  the  hands  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  at  its  close.  It  thus 
appears  that  two  texts,  the  famous  Primer  and  the  equally 
famous  Speller  betv/een  them  cover  a  period  of  over  two 
hundred  years’  use  in  the  schools.  And  it  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  critical  study  of  their  many 
editions  would  give  a  fairly  complete  story  of  the  changes 
exemplified  in  the  method  and  content  of  American  school 
readers  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Primer  appeared  in 
1694.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  either  the  Primer  or  the  Speller,  except  in  passing. 
The  former  is  fairly  well  known  to  present-day  teachers 
because  of  its  historic  interest.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has 
dignified  it — if  a  thing  so  old  needs  any  dignifying — by 
writing  a  whole  book  about  it.  And  the  fact  that  an  edi¬ 
tion  has  appeared  as  recently  as  1886  makes  it  easily  at¬ 
tainable  to  one  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  this  classic 
of  the  old-time  school.  Nor  is  Webster’s  Speller  a  curiosity 
today.  The  book  that  “has  taught  millions  to  read,  and 
not  one  to  sin,’’  was  selling  as  recently  as  1890  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  copies  per  annum.  No 
such  popularity,  however,  attended  the  many  primers 
and  readers  that  were  published  between  1800  and  1850. 
This  first  period  of  American  authorship  was  character¬ 
ized  by  erratic  efforts  and  random  shots  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  The  books  produced  were  many  of  them  trifling, 
most  of  them  ephemeral.  Nevertheless  a  study  of  such 
of  them  as  can  be  found  is  well  worth  while,  for  the  reason 
that  they  exemplify  the  passing  from  the  ideals  of  text¬ 
book  making  in  colonial  days  to  those  that  are  found  in 
the  readers  of  the  twentieth  century  school. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  certain  salient 
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and  characteristic  features  of  the  books  of  this  period 
(1800-1850). 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  primers  and  readers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  authorship  that  appeared  were  patterned,  both  as  to 
method  and  to  content,  after  the  New  England  primer. 
There  was  to  be  no  easy  road  either  to  knowledge  or  to 
salvation.  “In  prose  as  bare  of  beauty  as  the  whitewash 
of  their  churches,  in  poetry  as  rough  and  stem  as  their 
storm-torn  coast,  in  pictures  as  cmde  and  unfinished  as 
their  own  glacial-smoothed  boulders,  the  children  were 
led,  until  from  being  ‘unregenerate  young  vipers,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  hateful  than  vipers  of  God,  they  came  to  that 
happy  state  in  which  they  were  afraid  that  they  should 
go  to  hell,  and  were  stirred  up  dreadfully  to  seek  God.’”  ^ 
The  word  primer  originally  meant  a  book  of  private  devo¬ 
tions.  And  just  as  the  New  England  primer  was  made  up 
largely  of  hymns,  catechisms,  and  Biblical  quotations, 
so  the  first  primers  of  the  19th  century,  in  subject  matter, 
were  largely  religious  in  character.  This  is  shown  in  the 
Franklin  primer  (1802),  one  of  the  very  first  readers  for 
beginners  published  by  an  American.  The  most  important 
portions  of  this  volume  consisted  of  a  “variety  of  moral 
lessons  and  sentences,  a  concise  history  of  the  world,  ap¬ 
propriate  hymns,  and  Dr.  Watts,  and  the  assembly  of 
Divines’  Catechism.”  The  history  of  the  world  was  en¬ 
tirely  Biblical,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and  ending 
with  Christ’s  resurrection.  During  the  course  of  the  first 
quarter-century,  however,  between  1800  and  1825,  we  find 
a  change  taking  place  in  subject  matter.  The  ecclesiastical 
element  becomes  gradually  eliminated,  and  in  its  place 
appear  stories  and  anecdotes  all  tending  to  point  moral 
lessons.  In  these  stories  the  idea  is  constantly  reiterated 
that  it  is  profitable  both  spiritually  and  materially  to  be 
good.  Right  and  wrong  are  always  presented  in  the 
sharpest  contrast;  evil  suffers  prompt  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  and  good  is  as  promptly  and  decisively  rewarded, 
-n  The  child's  instructor  (1808)  one  reads  the  “Description 
1  Ford,  The  New  England  primer. 
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of  a  Bad  Boy.”  The  author  takes  four  paragraphs  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  unmitigated  blackness,  concluding  as  follows: 

"In  short,  he  neglects  everythingfthat  he  should  learn,  and  minds  nothing 
but  play  and  mischief;  by  which  means  he  becomes  as  he  grows  up  a  con¬ 
firmed  blockhead,  incapable  of  anything  but  wickedness  or  folly,  despised  by 
all  men  of*  sense  and  virtue,  and  generally  dies  a  beggar.” 

The  same  moral  tone  runs  thru  the  Child's  instructor 
and  moral  primer,  Portland  (1822),  in  which  we  have  stories 
about  such  children  as 

"Timothy  Trusty,  who  is  ver>'  desirous  to  learn;  Patty  Primp,  whose  notion 
is  that  to  be  a  lady  one  must  be  idle,  careless,  proud,  scorn  inferiors,  calum¬ 
niate  the  absent,  read  novels,  play  at  cards,  and  excell  in  fine  dress;  John 
Pugg,  whose  face  and  hands  you  would  think  were  not  washed  once  in  a  fort¬ 
night;  and  Tom  Nummy,  w'ho  hates  his  book  as  bad  as  the  rod.” 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Fo7irth  Class  Book 
(1827),  Brookfield,  Mass.: 

LITTLE  CHARLES 
Well,  Charles  is  highly  pleased  today, 

I  gave  him  leave  to  go  and  play 
Upon  the  green,  with  bat  and  ball; 

And  when  he  heard  his  playmates  call. 

Away  he  sprung  across  the  plain. 

To  join  the  little  merry  train. 

But  here  he  comes — why,  what  means  this? 

I  wonder  what  has  gone  amiss 

Why,  Charles,  how  came  you  back  so  soon? 

I  gave  you  leave  to  stay  till  noon. 

I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  intended 
To  play  till  every  game  was  ended; 

But  to  say  truth,  I  could  not  bear 
To  hear  those  little  fellows  swear 
They  cursed  so  bold  and  fearlessly 
That  the  cold  chills  ran  over  me — 

For  I  was  seized  with  awful  dread 

That  some  of  them  would  drop  down  dead — 

And  so  I  turned  and  came  away 
For,  Pa,  I  was  afraid  to  stay! 

Probably  no  reader  published  between  1800  and  1850 
was  of  such  a  highly  didactic  character  as  Bindley  Murray’s, 
commonly  known  as  The  English  reader,  which  was  very 
widely  used  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  title  page  announced  that  it  was  “designed  to  assist 
young  persons  to  read  with  propriety  and  effect;  to  im- 
*  Johnson,  Old  time  schools  and  school-hooks,  page  237. 
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prove  their  language  and  sentiment ;  and  to  inculcate 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  purity  and  vir¬ 
tue.”  Its  264  pages  contained  such  topics  as  these:  The 
importance  of  order  in  the  distribution  of  our  time ;  Omnis¬ 
cience  and  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  the  source  of  consola¬ 
tion  to  good  men;  on  the  beauties  of  the  psalms;  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  the  pleasures  resulting  from  a 
proper  use  of  our  faculties — and  so  on.  Such  titles  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  reader  would  be  regarded  as  a  dreary  one 
indeed  by  a  teacher  of  the  present  day.  In  all  honesty, 
one  must  admit  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  interest  the  mod¬ 
ern  youngster  in  such  material.  Nor  would  the  task  be 
made  any  easier  by  the  appearance  of  the  book  itself — 
a  drab  volume,  minus  all  illustrations,  and  with  the  finest 
of  fine  print  covering  almost  every  inch  of  the  page.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  children  of  a  century  ago  must  have  been 
of  sterner  breed. 

The  twentieth  century  teacher,  reading  these  old  texts, 
must  find  much  in  them  to  make  her  marvel,  apart  from 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  inculcation  of  moral  truths. 
Nowadays  we  try  to  adapt  our  material  to  childish  inter¬ 
ests.  Our  forefathers  evidently  gave  no  thought  to  this. 
A  text  used  extensively  for  beginners  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  19th  century  contained  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  for  married  people: 

“Art  thou  a  husband?  Treat  thy  wife  with  tenderness;  reprove  her 
faults  with  gentleness. 

“Art  thou  a  wife?  Respect  thy  husband;  oppose  him  not  unreasonably 
but  yield  thy  will  to  his,  and  thou  shalt  be  blest  with  peace  and  concord; 
study  to  make  him  respectable;  hide  his  faults.” 

Noah  Webster’s  Speller  (which  was  both  speller  and 
reader  in  one)  contained  sentences  like  these: 

“The  chewing  of  tobacco  is  a  useless  custom.” 

“Fiction  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination.” 

“Large  bushy  whiskers  require  a  good  deal  of  nursing  and  training.” 

A  textbook  preface  of  1828  says  that  the  material  is 
collected  “from  all  departments  of  nature,  life  and  action; 
from  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  drawing-room,  the  stable, 
the  bar-room,  the  gaming  table,  the  seaman’s  wharf,  the 
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apothecary’s  shop;  from  the  subtle  pages  of  the  meta¬ 
physician,  and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  pompous  pedant.” 
The  Clinton  primer,  published  in  1830,  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  for  the  edification  of  its  young  readers: 

"Who  loves  a  horse  race?  Are  not  too  many  fond  of  it?  Does  it  not  lead 
to  many  evils,  and  to  frequent  ruin?  Never  go  to  a  horse  race.  Mr.  Mix 
had  one  child,  whom  he  called  Irene;  he  had  also  a  good  farm  and  some  money. 
He  went  to  the  race  with  his  child,  dressed  in  black  crepe  for  the  loss  of  her 
mother.  Here  Mr.  Mix  drank  freely,  and  bet  largely,  and  lost  all  he  was 
worth.  At  night  he  went  home  a  beggar;  took  a  dose  of  brandy,  and  died 
before  morning,  leaving  his  child  a  penniless  orphan.  Never  go  to  a  horse 
race.”® 

Imagine  such  sophistication  in  the  Primer  of  the  present 
day!  Yet  seemingly  it  was  not  out  of  place  a  century 
ago.  In  a  text  which  was  “calculated  to  render  Reading 
Completely  Easy  to  Little  Children”^  we  find  sentences 
like  these: 

“Will  mamma  give  Charles  some  beer?” 

"Yes,  Charles  shall  have  some  beer.” 

Those  were  the  good  old  days. 

Despite  what  might  be  termed  the  very  “old-fashioned” 
nature  of  the  content  of  these  early  nineteenth  century 
readers,  there  can  be  found  in  them,  from  decade  to  decade, 
evidences  of  a  change  in  that  content,  foreshadowing  the 
make-up  of  the  reader  of  today.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
virtue,  piety,  morality,  correct  habits,  formed  the  staple 
subject  matter.  A  serious  attempt  to  make  literature 
the  basis  of  the  text  is  shown  in  the  very  popular  English 
reader  by  Murray,  already  referred  to.  In  this,  selections 
from  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Gray,  Cowper,  Milton, 
and  Wordsworth  were  frequent.  The  same  literary  tone 
is  found  in  the  Pierpont  readers,  published  in  the  twenties, 
a  four-book  series,  which  made  its  appeal  to  American 
patriotism  on  the  score  that,  in  contrast  to  the  English 
reader,  its  contributions  were  drawn  from  “statesmen, 
scholars  and  poets  of  America,  from  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  Webster,  Everett,  Irving,  Bryant,  Percival  and 
many  others.  As  early  as  1824,  however,  there  appears 

®  Johnson,  Old  time  schools  and  school-books 

*  The  Child’s  spelling  book — Hartford,  1798. 
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the  disposition  to  make  the  reading  book  the  handmaid 
of  some  special  department  of  knowledge  or  interest.  In 
that  year  was  published  the  Agricultural  reader  by  Daniel 
Adams,  M.D.  In  the  language  of  the  preface,  the  scope 
of  this  book  included  “fundamental  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  examples  of  good  and  bad  husbandry,  domestic  econ- 
cmy,  etc.  *  *  ”  It  contained  lessons  on  loosening 
and  pulverizing  the  soil,  food  for  plants,  and  culture  of 
various  grains.  Speciali ':,tion  in  another  direction  was 
shown  in  the  Historical  reader  of  1827  by  J.  L.  Blake,  which 
included  such  selections  as  the  following:  The  Death  of 
Anthony,*  of  Cleopatra,  of  Caesar,  Marathon,  The  Fall 
of  Rome,  the  Battle  cf  Trafalgar,  and  such.  Various  single 
readers  of  this  specialized  type  were  brought  out  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  a  space  literature  was  comparatively 
ignored  as  the  material  for  school  reading.  In  i860,  the 
most  ambitious  attempt  at  specialization  came  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Wilson  seven -book  series.  These  aimed  to 
furnish  information  along  all  lines  of  science.  Thus  Vol. 
IV  takes  up  human  physiology,  ornithology,  botany, 
natural  philosophy,  and  sacred  history;  Vol.  V,  elocution, 
reptiles,  physiology  and  health,  botany,  fishes,  architec¬ 
ture,  chemistry,  geology,  geometry. 

This  series  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  the  school  reader.  Publishers  now  began  to  ask 
seriously  the  question  “What  should  be  the  core  of  the  read¬ 
ing  textbook?”  Science,  literature,  history,  patriotism, 
morals,  had  all  competed  for  first  place.  It  was  noteworthy, 
however,  that  those  books  sold  most  widely  which  were  of  a 
literary  turn,  such  as  the  English  reader  and  the  Pierpont 
Series.  Furthermore  the  Wilson  series  proved  the  rather 
extravagant  limit  to  which  the  utilitarian  principle  might 
lead.  And  so,  in  the  struggle  for  central  position  we  find 
literature  gradually  emerging  from  the  conflict,  triumphant 
over  those  subjects  which  are  confined  within  the  limit  of 
time  and  space.  Shortly  after  1850,  in  the  readers  and 
series  that  found  publications,  literature  took  the  field. 
It  has  held  it  pretty  largely  since  against  all  comers.® 

‘  Reader,  The  historical  development  of  school  readers. 
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From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
in  so  far  as  content  or  subject  matter  is  concerned,  the 
reader  of  a  century  ago  would  find  little  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  present-day  teacher.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
most  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  method,  the  old  time  reader,  and  especially  the  old 
time  primer,  would  stand  totally  condemned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  looks  far  and  wide  thru  the  early  primers  to 
find  anything  other  than  the  alphabet  method,  otherwise 
known  as  the  “A  B  C’s.”  Horace  Mann,  writing  in  the 
Common  school  journal  in  1840,  severely  attacked  the 
alphabet  method,  universally  used,  in  the  following  manner: 

“Let  us  examine  a  line  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
the  initiatory  sentence  in  Webster’s  old  spelling-book: 

‘No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God?’ 

“The  manner  in  which  we  were  taught  to  read  this  was 
as  follow's:  ‘En-o  no,  emm-ai-en,  man,  emm-ai-wy,  may, 
pee-you-tee,  put,  o-double  eff,  off,  tee-aitch-ee,  the,  ell-ai- 
double  you,  law,  o-eff,  of,  gee-o-dee,  God. 

“What  can  be  more  absurd  than  this?  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  progress  of  a  child  should  be  slow%  when  we  place 
such  unnecessary  impediments  as  these  in  his  way?’’ 

The  Progressive  primer,  published  in  Concord  in  1832, 
is  typical,  as  to  method,  of  the  dozens  of  primary  reading 
texts  published  between  1800  and  1850.  First  appears 
the  alphabet.  Then  a  long  succession  of  nonsense  sylla¬ 
bles — such  as  are  found  in  the  New  England  primer  itself — 
pe  ro  at  na  pa  ru  al  hi  si,  and  so  on.  Then  in  turn  several 
pages  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Words  for  animate  objects  (3  letters) 

(b)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  (3  letters) 

(c)  Words  for  animate  objects  (4  letters) 

(d)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  (4  letters) 

(e)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  (2  syllables) 

(/)  Words  for  inanimate  objects  with  accent  on  first  syllable 

And  so  on  with  the  bewildering  list.  Evidently  as  yet 
the  child  has  not  begun  to  read,  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
only  to  spell,  and  call  these  lists  of  words.  On  page  10, 
however,  we  find  the  first  material  for  reading  set  down 
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in  easy  Sentences  (so  called).  The  following  are  quoted 
with  the  implied  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  present-day 
first  grader  to  read  them: 

Bats  fly  about  in  the  evening,  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

Dogs  are  faithful  and  friendly  animals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  snakes — some  are  venemous  and  some  are  harm¬ 
less. 

In  the  New  primer  (Newark,  1832),  the  same  puzzle — 
how^  primary  children  were  trained  to  handle  such  an  im¬ 
posing  vocabulary — is  presented  in  even  a  more  striking 
way.  After  the  usual  nonsense  syllables,  the  following 
paragraph  is  set  dowm  as  the  fifth  lesson: 

‘  The  Tiger  is  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  the  beauty  of  his  skin;  he 
is  a  treacherous  and  ferocious  animal  and  very  difficult  to  tame.” 


The  normal  trained  teacher  now  in  our  schools  would  be 
somewhat  appalled  if  faced  with  the  proposition  of  “de¬ 
veloping”  words  like  the  above,  as  preparation  for  her  read¬ 
ing  lesson.  Believing  also  in  the  modem  idea  that  chil¬ 
dren  must  “get  the  sense”  of  what  they  are  reading,  in  order 
that  they  may  read  “with  expression,”  she  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  work  out  this  idea  with  the  material  of  the  primer 
of  a  century  ago.  Here  are  some  sentences  culled  from 
The  primary  school  primer  (1840),  Sanders. 


LESSON  X 
Is  he  or  I  by  it? 
He  is  to  go  by  us. 
As  we  do,  so  do  ye. 
If  it  be  so,  do  it. 


LEvSSON  XIII 
A  pig  may  be  a  hog. 
A  hog  can  not  be  a  pig. 
A  cur  is  a  dog. 

A  cat  is  a  bed. 

A  fly  can  sit  and  sip. 


Then  immediately  following  appear  various  detached 
phrases  and  sentences: 


Good  fruit. 

I  hurt  my  foot. 
Is  it  time? 

The  snow  falls. 


Look  at  me. 

The  full  moon. 
Whose  book  is  it? 
The  dog  barks. 


Methods  there  were  in  these  old  time  books,  of  a  sort. 
Correct  pronunciation  and  enunciation  were  ends  to  be 
striven  for,  and  many  were  the  devices  employed.  The 
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following,  for  instance,  taken  from  Leavitt’s  Easy  lessons 
in  reading  (1823)  is  a  drill  in  the  sound  of  the  letter  “b:” 

“The  baboon  babbled  and  blubbered,  babbled  in  ribbons,  gabbled  in 
gibberish,  played  hob-nob  with  a  robin,  brow-beat  the  tabby,  made  a  hub¬ 
bub  for  the  rabbie,  bribed  a  nabob,  and  barbarously  bamboozled  a  booby.”* 

Of  reading  method,  in  the  present-day  sense  of  the 
term,  however,  we  find  little  trace.  The  “A  B  C’s”  de¬ 
rided  by  Horace  Mann  held  sway  long  after  1850.  The 
first  use  of  the  “word  method,”  in  this  country,  is  ascribed 
to  Worcester,  who  used  it  in  his  Primer  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  published  in  1828.  Later  we  find  it  in  the  Bum- 
stead  primary  readers  (1840-43).  But  it  made  little  head¬ 
way  in  the  first  half-century.  A  phonetic  system  had  been 
outlined  as  early  as  1790,  when  Thornton  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Cadmus — or  a  treatise  on  written  language. 
This,  too,  was  tried  sporadically  in  the  40’s.  But  it 
was  not  until  1864  that  Leigh  really  started  the  phonetic 
movement  when  he  invented  the  Pronouncing  orthography. 
Experiments  with  the  sentence-method  were  begun  by 
Farnham  in  1870.^  Various  mixt  methods,  among  them 
those  of  Pollard  and  Ward,  followed.  But  with  all  these 
developments  in  the  method  of  teaching  reading,  the  half- 
century  between  1800  and  1850  had  little  to  do. 

John  J.  Mahoney 

State  Normal  School 
Lowell,  Mass. 

*  Johnson,  Old-time  schools  and  school-books. 

^  Famham,  The  sentence  method  0}  reading. 
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CONTEMPORARY  IDEALS  IN  EDUCATION ' 

In  these  distressful  days  when  each  one  of  us  at  times 
feels  that  the  way  of  life  which  we  call  civilized  may  be 
lost  and  forgotten,  it  is  imperative  that  we  take  stock 
of  the  forces  which  we  can  employ  to  perpetuate  it 
among  men.  Surely  the  name  for  our  age  is  that 
which  Fichte  gave  to  his  “The  Age  of  completed 
sinfulness.”  Such  horrors  as  are  now  known,  such  suffer¬ 
ing  as  is  now  felt,  the  race  has  never  known  before.  In¬ 
deed  if  all  the  other  wars,  pestilences,  famines,  cataclysms 
and  devastations  which  have  afflicted  mankind  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time  were  added  together  into  one 
great  horror,  it  is  a  question  whether  their  sum  total  would 
equal  this  single  one  which  goes  on  now.  Have  they  who 
did  this  thing  no  pity,  no  bowels  of  compassion,  no  care  for 
the  one  little  life  which  is  all  we  have  that  they  make  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  and  crush  it  out  so  ruthlessly?  Surely  colossal 
madness  has  done  this  thing,  for  sanity  could  not  even 
imagine  it.  But  no,  it  is  all  due  to  ideals,  all  the  result  of 
teaching. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  has  been  met 
by  something  stronger  than  it  is.  Never  before  since 
history  began  has  the  irresistible  and  triumphant  power  of 
an  idea  so  manifested  itself  as  now.  Thought  is  again  made 
flesh  and  dwells  among  us  and  we  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  alive  now  behold  its  power.  Such  devotion  to  the 
old  fidelities,  such  eagerness  to  serve,  such  patience  under 
suffering,  such  a  sublime  surrender  of  goods,  of  cherished 
plans,  of  friends,  of  self  itself,  that  an  idea  may  live,  that 
an  ideal  may  triumph,  as  takes  place  at  every  instant  of 
time  in  Europe,  this  world  has  never  seen  before.  We  may 
‘  An  address  before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  May  3,  1916. 
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indeed  say  to  each  other  what  Aeschines  said  to  his  fellows 
who  were  alive  in  the  day  of  Alexander,  and  we  may  say 
it  to  each  other  with  better  right  than  he  said  it:  “We  live 
not  the  life  of  mortals,  but  are  born  at  such  a  moment  of 
time  that  posterity  will  relate  our  prodigies.” 

When  the  Homer  shall  arise  to  tell  of  these  great  deeds 
as  half-forgotten  things,  he  will  not  sing  of  wrath  or  power 
of  armaments  or  over-confident,  long-labored  efficiency. 
He  will  sing  of  ideals,  of  human  hatred  of  wrong,  of  sacrifice 
for  social  laws,  of  irresistible  love  of  liberty.  These  are 
invisible  things,  but  they  are  stronger  than  visible  things 
and  determine  them.  Ideals  are  always  that,  they  are 
personal;  they  exist  nowhere  but  in  minds;  they  do  not 
float  in  the  air  or  belong  to  things.  They  always  belong 
to  folks.  They  are  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  plans,  the 
resolutions  of  people.  They  are  not  fancies  or  opinions,  but 
purposes,  principles,  resolves.  The  ideals  of  this  nation  are 
the  thoughts  of  what  this  nation  is  going  to  do,  has  got  to 
do,  that  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  folks  in  it  have  and  the 
ideals  of  education  in  this  country  are  the  thoughts  of  what 
education  is  for,  and  must  do,  that  you  and  I  and  the  rest 
of  folks  in  our  land  have. 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  a  visitor  coming  to  Harvard 
University  and  asking  to  be  shown  the  real  university. 
One  of  the  guides  might  take  him  into  the  yard  and  point 
out  the  buildings  to  him  and  say  these  are  the  real  uni¬ 
versity  ;  or  another  guide  might  produce  for  him  a  list  of  the 
endowment  funds  and  say  this  is  the  real  university;  or 
another  one  might  show  him  a  book  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  university: — Harvard  guides  are,  I  regret  to 
say,  rather  too  prone  to  do  that.  He  might  take  him  to  Mt. 
Auburn  and  show  him  certain  rather  numerous  plain  and 
simple  graves  there,  and  say  this  is  the  real  university,  or 
might  show  him  the  roll  of  the  alumni,  or  the  assembled 
student  body,  or  the  faculty  gathered  in  faculty  meeting, 
or  the  laboratories,  and  the  library;  and  I  have  imagined 
the  visitor  turning  away  in  each  case  and  asking:  What 
brings  all  these  together  here?  What  is  the  purpose  that 
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built  these  buildings,  that  brought  this  money,  that  con¬ 
stituted  this  history,  that  assembled  these  professors  both 
living  and  dead,  that  collects  these  students?  Show  me 
that,  for  that  shapes  all  the  rest,  that  is  the  real  university. 
Or,  I  have  imagined  that  same  discerning  visitor  coming  from 
Euro])e  and  asking  to  be  shown  the  real  United  States,  and 
when  pointed  to  the  land  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  and  on  the  north  by  Canada,  saying  that  was  all 
here  before  Columbus  came,  yet  he  did  not  find  any  United 
States  here.  That  is  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Show  me  the  real  United  States.  And  next  he  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  directed  to  go  to  Washington  and  look  at  the  White 
House  and  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  assembled  Congress, 
but  would  at  once  say  no,  that  is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Look  then  at  all  these  100,000,000  people, 
he  would  be  told.  But  no,  they  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  see  what  makes  these  states  and  what 
unites  them.  And  Socrates-like  he  would  then  go  about 
from  this  man  to  that  saying  to  each  of  them,  “Speak  that 
I  may  see  thee,”  and  from  what  he  found  that  they  desired 
with  all  their  hearts,  souls,  minds,  and  strength  he  would 
decide  whether  there  is  indeed  any  real  United  States. 
Ideals  are  our  very  life  blood;  they  pay  our  debts;  they  send 
us  to  our  work  in  the  morning;  they  keep  us  from  taking 
our  neighbors’  property,  from  turning  destroyer  and  pillag¬ 
ing,  burning,  and  trampling  out  lives. 

You  are  that  discerning  visitor.  You  ask  me  to  show 
you  the  real  education  of  our  country.  You  do  not  want 
to  be  shown  the  buildings,  or  the  funds  or  the  teachers  or 
the  textbooks  or  the  students.  This  is  to  be  no  tabulation 
of  plant,  equipment,  resources,  personnel  or  results,  no 
journey  thru  a  museum  to  look  at  specimens.  It  is  the 
animating  purpose  of  this  great  enterprise  that  you  wish 
me  to  consider  and  I  most  gladly  comply,  but  with  a  reserva¬ 
tion.  France  is  a  real  thing;  you  can  not  touch  it  or  see  it 
or  hear  it;  it  is  a  mental  thing,  a  desire,  a  thought,  a  de¬ 
termination  that  men  by  thousands  set  aside  life  for 
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nowadays.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  among  the  soldiers 
at  Verdun  and  among  the  women  that  work  and  pray  for 
them  at  home  and  ask  the  question  of  each  one  of  them 
what  is  France?  You  would  get  strangely  different  answers. 
I,  too,  am  a  private,  or  at  most  a  drill  sergeant  in  a  vast 
army.  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty  for  the  others.  I 
can  tell  you  only  what  education  is  to  me  and  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  to  them. 

Education  itself  is  an  ideal.  When  our  ancestors  were 
still  “extreme  gross,”  to  use  a  phrase  from  Francis  Bacon, 
they  took  no  thought  for  it.  Indeed  we  can  imagine  a 
world  in  which  grown  folks  in  cataclysmal  selfishness 
practised  destroying  all  their  young  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  Our  race  has,  you  know,  at  various  times  and  in 
different  ways  destroyed  a  good  many  of  them.  A  race 
which  followed  that  practise  would  soon  die  out.  But 
why  not?  If  we  were  in  fact  as  completely  selfish  as  many 
of  our  makers  of  opinion  give  us  credit  for  being,  we  would 
not  and  could  not  care.  But  we  do  care.  We  want  them 
to  live.  All  education  is  rooted  in  that  unselfishness,  is 
grounded  in  that  ideal.  It  is  that  something  in  us  which 
makes  us  child-keepers,  that  makes  schools  and  teachers 
and  meetings  like  this,  and  child-labor  laws,  and  horrible  re¬ 
vulsion  when  young  lives  are  wantonly  trampled  out. 

Again  we  can  imagine  a  society  in  which  every  parent 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  teach  his  child  to  lie,  and  to 
teach  him  to  steal  and  to  teach  him  to  kill,  and  to  do  no 
work  for  himself  but  to  force  others  to  do  everything  for 
him,  to  be  a  destroyer,  to  delight  in  anger,  to  value  brawl¬ 
ing,  to  indulge  every  passion  as  his  right,  to  disobey  all 
laws,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  pleadings,  to  look  upon  com¬ 
passion  as  cowardice,  and  not  to  fear  death  but  to  look 
forward  to  endless  aeons  of  joy  in  another  world  provided 
only  that  he  took  the  precaution  to  die  fighting.  Such  a 
training  would  bring  up  children  to  rend  their  parents  and 
destroy  each  other.  The  result  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  if  the  parents  destroyed  all  the  children  at  birth,  only  it 
would  be  longer  in  coming. 
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There  would  not  be  the  slightest  difference  in  the  long 
run  between  this  method  of  bringing  up  children  and  de¬ 
stroying  them  outright.  But  just  this  kind  of  education 
has  been  solicitously  inculcated  in  various  places  and  at 
various  times  in  the  world’s  history.  Why  is  it  not  given 
now?  It  is,  not  all  of  it,  but  part  of  it,  in  every  country. 
Why  do  you  object  to  it?  Because  it  threatens  us,  be¬ 
cause  it  destroys  lives.  The  education  which  we  seek 
must  not  be  of  that  kind.  It  must  have  just  one  object, 
to  serve  life,  and  one  justification,  that  it  serves  it.  By 
life  we  do  not  mean  mere  existence  but  a  certain  kind  of 
existence.  Our  want  of  it  is  more  real  than  anything  else 
we  know.  For  the  sake  of  it  men  suffer  wounds,  are  torn 
asunder,  are  impaled,  yet  count  imprisonment,  loss  of 
possessions  and  agonizing  death  as  little  things  beside  the 
loss  of  their  conviction  that  the  good  of  men  must  be  served. 
For  the  educator  that  alone  is  the  real  thing.  And  the  only 
reason  we  have  such  a  thing  as  education  at  all  is  because 
of  the  value  we  put  upon  human  lives.  We  talk  much 
about  our  institutions  of  learning,  about  the  subjects  which 
we  teach  in  them  and  about  our  devotion  to  the  sciences. 
That  is  not  what  most  of  us  mean  at  all.  We  use  such 
phrases  as  “you  must  get  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowl¬ 
edge,’’  “you  must  pursue  science  for  the  sake  of  science,’’ 
but  they  are  for  most  of  us  only  a  circumlocution.  What 
we  are  really  concerned  for  is  the  good  of  folks.  In  the 
service  of  education  it  is  much  easier  to  assign  reasons 
which  will  satisfy  our  fellows  and  quiet  objections  than 
will  do  the  business  and  produce  the  fruit  of  helping  men 
to  new  and  better  experiences.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  knowledge  as  a  means,  not  an  end.  Some  time  ago 
Professor  Dewey  told  me  that  when  he  began  to  write  his 
last  book  on  the  philosophy  of  education  he  made  what  was 
to  him  the  startling  discovery  that  all  philosophy  is 
philosophy  of  education.  For,  what  other  reason  can  there 
be  for  striving  to  have  folks  learn  philosophy  than  that 
they  may  learn  to  think  about  life  sanely  ?  Is  not  the  same 
thing  true  of  all  literature,  all  art,  all  science,  all  industry, 
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all  government,  all  religion,  all  morals?  Have  we  any 
reason  for  caring  for  them  save  that  our  efforts  in  them 
conserve  and  augment  human  forces  and  make  life  a  better 
thing?  Has  industry  any  other  warrant  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  human  use?  Has  science  any  other 
motive  than  that  indicated  by  its  motto,  “I  serve?”  Has 
religion  any  other  purpose  than  to  inculcate  helpful  lessons 
about  God  and  the  life  of  our  own  souls?  Has  government 
any  other  reason  for  existing  than  to  devise  and  secure  the 
welfare  of  folks?  All  these  exist  to  teach  men  to  be  free. 
I  am  therefore  going  to  be  more  demanding  than  Professor 
Dewey  was.  I  am  going  to  say  that  all  literature,  all  art, 
all  science,  alj  government,  all  religion  is  for  education, 
that  they  have  no  other  reason  for  existence  than  to  teach 
folks  to  live  well.  We  who  teach  are  fabricating  the  future. 
We  must  build  it  out  of  all  the  discoveries  concerning  the 
life  of  man  that  man  has  made. 

But  I  must  not,  without  stating  the  other  one,  allow  you 
to  commit  yourselves  to  the  view  that  all  knowledge  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  discoveries  which  men  have  made  as 
to  the  best  ways  to  think  and  act  in  order  to  live  well  here 
upon  this  planet;  that  it  has  all  grown  out  of  the  race’s 
experimenting  with  life,  that  every  single  one  of  its  formula¬ 
tions  is  only  a  body  of  recipes  or  guide-board  directions 
advising  us  what  to  do  or  which  road  to  take  when  certain 
conditions  are  met,  and  that  every  book  is  a  guide-book 
to  a  country  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  likely  to  visit. 
This  is  the  pragmatic  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
knowledge,  the  only  view  which,  as  I  believe,  makes  educa¬ 
tion  either  worth  while  or  possible.  For  if  all  philosophy 
is  philosophy  of  education,  all  education  is  an  outcome  or 
effect  of  philosophy  and  this  philosophy  of  consequences 
is  the  only  one  which  provides  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
with  a  working  definition  of  knowledge,  which  will 
tell  him  how’  to  distinguish  unerringly  what  lessons  the 
child  must  learn  from  the  infinite  mass  of  pseudo-lessons 
which  he  might  spend  his  time  upon  and  be  none  the  better 
or  wiser  for  having  done  so.  Let  me  give  you  some  illus- 
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trations  of  just  this  need  for  distinguishing  knowledge  from 
facts,  for  selecting  the  matter  which  children  should  be 
taught  from  that  which  they  should  not  be  taught.  This 
selection  must  be  made  in  every  subject  and  the  principle, 
or  ideal  of  utility  is  the  only  principle  which  helps  us  to 
make  it. 

All  children  who  go  to  school  in  our  country  must  be 
taught  to  spell.  But  there  are  400,000  words,  more  or 
less,  in  our  language.  Shall  they  be  taught  to  spell  all  of 
them  or  only  a  part  of  them  and  if  only  a  part,  which  part? 
What  does  a  knowledge  of  spelling  mean?  What  does  the 
teaching  of  spelling  require  the  teacher  to  do?  There  are 
two  views:  According  to  one  spelling  is  spelling,  and  to  be 
a  good  speller  means  to  be  able  to  spell  every  word,  or  since 
that  is  absurd,  almost  every  word  and  at  least  most  of  the 
hard  words  in  the  language.  Those  who  take  this  position 
say  that  spelling  is  for  the  sake  of  spelling,  the  more  of  it 
one  learns  the  better.  The  other  view  is  that  spelling  is  a 
very  practical  matter,  we  must  all  take  pains  to  spell  the 
words  that  we  write.  Each  one  of  us  has  at  least  four 
vocabularies  and  of  these  our  writing  v^ocabulary  is  by  far 
the  smallest.  The  words  which  folks  are  likely  to  use  in 
letters  after  they  leave  school,  we  should  take  particular 
pains  to  teach  each  child  to  spell  while  he  is  in  school. 
That  number  of  words  careful  tests  have  shown  to  be 
more  than  about  2000,  while  the  number  of  words  which 
everybody  uses  is  hardly  more  than  500.  Now  if  we  should 
follow  the  Cleveland  plan  of  putting  but  two  new  words 
into  each  spelling  lesson  together  with  eight  old  ones,  since 
there  are  more  than  150  days  in  each  school  year,  we  could 
perhaps  in  four  years  teach  children  to  spell  all  the  words 
which  they  are  likely  to  have  occasion  to  write,  and  to  spell 
them  correctly.  As  soon  as  we  take  the  position  that 
spelling  is  not  for  spelling  but  for  use  we  can  teach  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  As  long  as  we  cling  to  the  view  that  spelling  is 
for  spelling  we  are  so  confused  and  uncertain  that  we  get 
nowhere  and  no  one  is  pleased  with  our  attempts,  our¬ 
selves  and  the  children  least  of  all.  That  we  are  not  pleased 
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may  make  but  little  difference,  but  that  the  children  should 
because  of  our  misguided  efforts  learn  to  hate  learning  is  a 
tragedy  more  terrible  and  devastating  even  than  the  world 
war. 

An  examination  in  geography  was  given  in  Boston  a 
little  while  ago  to  593  eighth  grade  students,  165  third 
year  high  school  students  and  87  normal  school  students. 
The  list  which  was  submitted  to  them  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  included  such  questions  on  the  geography  of 
the  United  States  as:  Locate  New  York  City  on  the  map. 
Locate  San  Francisco  on  the  map.  Why  do  the  states 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  receive  less  rain  than 
Massachusetts?  Explain  the  way  in  which  the  flood  plains 
of  the  Mississippi  river  have  been  formed.  Why  are  these 
flood  plains  good  for  agriculture?  And  on  the  geography 
of  Europe  such  questions  as:  Locate  on  the  map  two 
seaports  of  Europeim  Russia.  Wliy  does  England  import 
large  quantities  of  wheat?  Why  has  Germany  become 
very  important  as  a  manufacturing  country?  Out  of  the 
845  pupils  tested  on  the  geography  of  Europe  not  a  single 
pupil  pa^.^  ^ In  the  test  on  the  United  States  8.7  per  cent 
of  the  eleihentary  school  pupils,  4.8  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
stitdents  and  i .  i  per  cent  or  one  of  the  normal 
school  pupils  past.  Your  conclusion  is,  doubtless,  that 
they  were  either  pretty  poor  students  or  that  their  teaching 
had  been  poor.  That  is  not  my  conclusion.  A  few  days 
after  this  test  had  been  given  I  was  present  at  a  meeting 
where  these  results  were  discust.  Everyone  had  prac¬ 
tically  reached  the  conclusion  which  you  just  now  reached, 
when  one  of  the  men  present  asked,  “How  many  facts  would 
you  say  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  public  school 
child  in  his  study  of  geography  each  year?  As  many  as 
10,000?”  “Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “fully  as  many  as  10,000.” 
Wlien  we  study  geography  for  facts  you  see  we  do  not  learn 
geography. 

The  view  that  we  study  spelling  for  the  sake  of  spelling, 
geography  for  the  sake  of  geography,  science  for  the  sake 
of  science,  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
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edge,  is  due  to  the  anti-pragmatic  philosophy  known  as 
intellectualism.  It  says  that  the  highest  function  of  oiu: 
minds  is  to  know  in  order  to  know — that  a  subordinate 
function  of  them  is  to  know  in  order  to  do.  That  knowl¬ 
edge  in  its  truest  form  is  knowledge  wholly  unmixt  with 
volition  or  knowledge  that  as  somebody  has  said,  thank 
God,  nobody  can  possibly  do  anything  with.  “God  hath 
framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  glass  capable  of  the  image 
of  the  universal  world.  *  *  *  For  knowledge  is  a 

double  of  that  which  is,”  said  Bacon.  According  to  the 
pragmatists  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  we  would 
be  enormously  handicapped  and  wholly  helpless  if  he  had. 
The  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attend  with  the  same 
intensity,  to  everything  which  goes  on,  indicates  that  the 
mind  is  not  a  mirror  to  reflect  images  of  everything  which 
is,  but  a  selecting  device  which  works  by  picking  out  that 
which  is  worth  while  from  that  which  is  not  worth  while. 
This  philosophy  then  commands  educators  to  abandon 
their  attempts  to  treat  all  that  is  known  as  equally  valua¬ 
ble,  and  to  impart  universal  knowledge  to  the  young. 
It  says  that  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
science  for  the  sake  of  science,  or  art  for  art’s 
sake,  are  monstrous  shibboleths,  that  only  confusion, 
misdirected  effort  and  a  wretched  wasting  of  life  result 
from  them,  that  knowledge,  science  and  art  are  all  for 
man’s  sake,  are  tools,  and  must  never  be  hypostatized  into 
self-existent  realities. 

So  much  for  ideals  about  what  we  should  teach.  Next 
comes  the  question,  what  result  should  we  seek  when  we 
teach  it.  What  does  teaching  these  various  lessons  that 
the  race  has  learned,  and  values,  do  for  the  learner?  Or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  education?  Here  so  many  ideals 
are  held  by  teachers  that  I  can  not  examine  them  all.  I 
will  select  three  for  your  consideration.  The  first  is  that 
education  imparts  knowledge — that  teachers  have  it  and 
students  do  not  have  it  and  students  go  to  school  that 
teachers  or  textbooks  or  both  together  may  pass  it  over, 
hand  it  out,  impart  it  or  deliver  it  to  them.  Many  people 
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think  schools  are  knowledge-shops,  where  pounds,  ounces, 
pennyweights  of  knowledge  are  transferred  to  the  young. 
They  do  this  perhaps  because  they  see  teachers  constantly 
engaged  in  testing  their  students  to  find  out  how  much  of 
what  has  been  delivered  to  them  they  retain  and  can  hand 
back  again.  But  if  you  will  stop  for  a  moment  and  con¬ 
sider  what  sort  of  a  thing  knowledge  is,  you  will  see  that  no 
teacher  can  hand  over  or  share  his  knowledge  with  his 
pupil  any  more  than  he  can  hand  over  or  share  his  head¬ 
ache  or  his  toothache  with  him.  My  knowledge  is  the  body 
of  sensations,  perceptions,  memories,  images,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  volitions  that  I  am  aware  of,  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  to  order,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  when  some¬ 
thing  happens  that  calls  for  a  reaction  from  me  I  am  able 
to  make  that  reaction  and  do  what  should  be  done  next. 
If  you  speak  to  me  in  English  I  can  answer  you  in  English 
for  I  have  a  knowledge  of  English  words,  but  if  you  speak 
to  me  in  Italian  I  can  not  answer  you  in  Italian  for  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  language.  If  you  ask  me  what  2 
and  7  and  9  make  I  can  tell  you,  but  if  you  put  me  into 
the  midst  of  a  battle  and  ask  me  what  to  do  next,  I  can 
not  tell  you,  nor  can  I  do  it  if  you  give  the  commands  for 
I  have  not  learned  how  to  work  by  that  action-system. 
We  go  to  school  to  learn  to  use  our  own  minds  in  the  several 
most  important  ways  in  which  the  race  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  minds,  to  learn  to  work  by  the  action- systems 
that  the  race  has  learned  to  prefer.  It  is  always  our  own 
thoughts  that  we  learn  to  work  with.  If  the  teacher  tells 
me  that  3  and  5  make  eight,  I  must  think  three  and  then 
five  and  I  must  combine  them.  If  she  says  that  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492,  I  must  form  a 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  Christopher  Columbus,  by 
discovered,  and  by  America,  and  I  must  work  out  or  make 
my  own  notion  of  what  1492  means.  The  teacher  does  not 
give  me  her  thoughts.  She  can  not.  Nobody  can.  All 
she  can  do  is  to  put  me  into  a  condition  in  which  I  must 
generate  and  make  use  of  my  own. 

The  mistaken  notion  that  education  is  the  imparting 
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of  knowledge,  the  delivering  or  conferring  or  handing  out 
of  knowledge,  with  all  the  conf^ision  and  waste  that  follows 
from  it  in  schools,  is  due  to  certain  foolish  statements  which 
we  allow  ourselves  to  make  concerning  language.  We 
say  that  it  imparts  thought  or  vehicles  thought  or  expresses 
thought  or  conveys  thought.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Thoughts  can  not  be  sent  from  one  person  to  another. 
They  never  pass  thru  the  air.  They  do  not  ride  on  words 
or  leave  us  when  we  move  our  lips  and  disturb  the  air  about 
us  in  such  a  way  that  that  disturbance  reaches  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  an  auditor.  If  I  speak  to  you,  you  feel  a  sound, 
but  you  make  your  own  meaning  to  fit  that  sound.  If 
the  sound  is  of  a  language  strange  to  you,  you  say  you  can 
not  make  out  what  I  mean.  Language  is  only  a  system 
of  signals.  When  I  can  make  them  out,  I  can  understand 
what  you  mean,  but  the  thought  which  I  make  to  fit  your 
sounds,  your  words,  is  my  own  thought,  not  yours.  In  place 
of  saying  that  language  imparts  thought  or  conveys  thought, 
we  should  say  that  language  demands  thought,  or  requires 
thought  or  necessitates  thought  or  arouses  thought  or 
provokes  it.  The  teacher  is  a  provoker  of  thought,  not 
one  who  purveys  or  supplies  it  and  the  thought  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  student  makes  are  his  own.  Education 
then  simply  puts  him  into  conditions  in  which  he,  using 
what  men  have  said  and  done  in  past  time  and  what  men 
say  and  do  now  as  raw  material  for  his  own  constructing, 
makes  up  his  own  mind  about  the  matter  and  so  builds 
up  his  own  knowledge. 

The  other  mistaken  ideal  of  education  to  which  a  great 
many  teachers  devote  themselves  and  their  students,  as 
I  believe  altogether  in  vain,  is  not  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
parting  of  knowledge  but  with  the  creating  of  mind.  Those 
who  follow  this  ideal  seem  to  say  that  our  minds  are  very 
imperfect  things  at  birth,  that  they  must  be  made  over, 
improved,  renovated,  disciplined,  sharpened,  drawn  out, 
made  supple,  developed  and  perfected.  Do  you  remember 
the  story  of  the  man  who  went  about  the  streets  of  an  ancient 
city  crying  “new  lamps  for  old.”  You  say  there  never  was 
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such  a  man.  Do  not  be  too  sure  about  it.  The  professors 
who  hold  this  view  go  about  crying  new  minds  for  old, 
new  minds  for  old.  They  say  that  certain  studies  are 
valuable  not  because  we  can  not  possibly  get  along  with¬ 
out  knowing  their  content,  but  because  they  form  a  sort 
of  grindstone  on  which  we  must  sharpen  our  intellects.  I 
believe  that  this  doctrine  is  a  superstition  and  a  baneful 
one,  and  that  no  other  educational  ideal  begins  to  take  such 
a  toll  of  young  lives  as  this  one  does.  It  is  an  idol  which 
is  worshipped  chiefly  in  our  colleges,  but  they  make  both 
enforced  and  voluntary  converts  to  it  in  the  high  schools 
and  voluntary  converts  to  it  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  our  country.  Ask  the  teacher  of  spelling  or  arithmetic 
or  geography  why  he  believes  in  spelling  for  the  sake  of  spell¬ 
ing,  or  arithmetic  which  no  one  outside  of  school  uses,or  geog¬ 
raphy  which  one  will  never  again  refer  to  in  life,  or  grammar 
the  use  of  which  no  student  understands,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  because  these  lessons  are  good  for  the  mind, 
they  strengthen  it,  make  it  facile,  increase  its  power  and 
sharpen  the  wits  of  the  young.  But  no  teacher  ever  has 
to  get  inside  the  mind  or  do  any  burnishing  or  repair  work 
there,  no  teacher  ever  has  to  add  any  cubits  to  its  stature 
or  build  any  additions  to  it.  That  simply  can  not  be  done. 
“I  have  hardly  ever  known  a  mathematician  who  could 
reason,”  says  Plato.  “Teaming  Greek  teaches  Greek, 
and  nothing  else;  certainly  not  common  sense,  if  that  have 
failed  to  precede  the  teaching,”  said  Browning.  In  the 
Harvard  Club  in  Boston  there  is  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  and  over  the 
fireplace  in  that  room  is  an  inscription,  a  motto  which  states 
in  a  sentence  the  ideal,  the  philosophy  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  this:  “We  dress  the  wound,  God  heals  it.” 
Now  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a  sound  ideal  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  a  philosophy  which  we  could  all  unite  in 
following,  what  form  should  it  take?  This  I  think:  “We 
train  people  to  use  their  minds;  God  makes  them.”  That 
training  is  always  specific,  never  general.  It  is  always 
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learning  to  do  this,  that  or  the  other  particular  thing,  never 
learning  to  act  in  general. 

What  specific  things  shall  we  train  them  to  do?  You 
see,  just  as  soon  as  you  give  up  intellectualism  with  its 
mirror-up-to-nature  ideal  and  its  knowledge-for-the-sake-of- 
knowledge  slogan,  you  must  take  the  position  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  indispensable  human  necessity. 
It  is  not  having  it  that  makes  it  valuable,  it  is  doing  by  its 
aid  or  with  it.  Knowledge  therefore  becomes  different 
from  fact;  it  is  what  we  do  about  facts;  it  is  learning  to  work 
Vvdth  facts,  making  them  come  our  way  or  getting  ready 
for  them  by  foreseeing  them.  That  is,  knowledge,  real 
knowledge,  is  always  a  kind  of  skill.  The  person  who  has 
it  is  different  from  other  folks  in  what  he  can  do.  To 
know  French  means  to  speak,  write  and  read  French,  to 
know  ethics  means  to  be  constrained  to  ethical  thought 
and  action,  to  know  science  means  to  maintain  the  sus¬ 
pended  judgment  rather  than  the  snap  judgment,  to  col¬ 
lect  the  necessary  information  and  try  out  our  mental 
conclusions  before  we  assert  them  or  act  upon  them.  Tho 
studies  have  curiously  different  kinds  of  names,  some  of 
them  names  ending  in  ing  and  other  names  ending  in  ic, 
y,  or  ry,  this  is  due  to  some  false  notions  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  named  them.  They  are  all  really  ing  studies  and 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  train  us  to  use  our  own 
minds  upon  the  matters  of  which  they  treat  in  the  ways 
that  the  race  has  thus  far  found  it  most  useful  to  work 
in  its  struggles  to  master  these  matters.  According  to 
this  ideal  every  child  goes  to  school*  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  an  apprentice  goes  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  i.  e., 
to  learn  to  work  with  or  operate  or  use  certain  highly  im¬ 
portant  social  tools  which  the  race  has  wrought  out  with 
which  to  perform  its  work. 

Every  society  teaches  its  children  to  think  about  the 
things  which  it  cares  for,  to  do  the  things  which  it  values. 
The  school  is  simply  society’s  most  conscious  effort  to  keep 
itself  alive  and  to  renew  itself.  It  can  not  be  the  same  in 
the  different  countries,  for  it  is  the  chosen  agency  for  real- 
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izing  the  national  ideal.  When  Socrates  was  in  prison  await¬ 
ing  execution  his  friend  Crito  came  to  him  and  said:  “I  have 
arranged  everything.  The  prison  doors  are  open.  You 
can  escape  and  cross  the  frontiers  of  Attica  to  safety  if 
you  will.”  “But,”  said  Socrates,  “nothing  is  worth  doing 
that  must  not  first  be  thought  about.  Let  us  think  about 
this.  Injustice  and  death  are  of  slight  concern  to  a  man 
who  is  innocent  but  doing  injury  to  his  own  soul  is  of  great 
concern.”  And  then,  as  you  will  recall,  he  imagines  the 
personified  Laws  of  Athens  coming  to  him  and  asking  him 
if  he  can  be  planning  to  destroy  them.  They  say  to  him, 
‘‘Did  we  not  bring  you  into  existence?  Was  it  not  by  our 
authority  that  your  father  married  your  mother  and  begat 
you?  Are  not  those  of  us  reasonable  which  commanded 
your  father  to  train  you  in  music  and  gymnastic?  *  * 

No  one  of  us  has  hindered  you  or  any  other  citizen  after 
he  comes  of  age  and  has  examined  our  management  of  the 
city  and  finds  that  it  does  not  please  him  from  taking  all 
that  belongs  to  him  and  going  wherever  he  pleases.  *  *  * 

But  whoever  among  you  who  after  examining  and  seeing 
how  we  give  judgment  and  manage  the  other  affairs  of  the 
city,  chooses  to  remain,  pledges  himself  in  very  deed  to 
abide  by  us  and  perform  whatsoever  we  command.” 

‘‘The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man,”  says  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  ‘‘was  made  by  the  Greeks  when  cutting  them- 
seh  es  free  from  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  world  they 
alighted  upon  the  conception  of  a  civil  state  where  citi¬ 
zens  should  be  free.  The  most  momentous  experiment 
of  manki  ‘•hat  of  carrying  out  their  conception  to  its 
ultimate  co-.sequences  in  a  true  democracy.”  That  most 
momentous  experiment  we  are  carrying  out.  The  means 
which  the  Athenians,  tho  not  of  our  blood,  our  true  ances¬ 
tors,  chose,  are  the  means  which  we  choose.  Our 
laws  compel  the  parent  to  have  his  child  trained  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  education.  In  this  we  try  to  carry  on  the  early 
Athenian  practise,  to  put  into  effect  the  advice  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle  and  to  realize  the  effort  which  Charles 
the  Great  and  Alfred  the  Great,  wdth  unerring  vision  of 
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what  is  necessary  to  a  state,  made  in  vain.  The  child  does 
not  belong  to  his  parents,  hut  to  the  state,  to  organized 
society  as  a  whole.  I'he  parents  have  duties  to  him  but  no 
property  in  him.  He  must,  whether  his  parents  are  willing 
or  are  not  willing,  spend  his  earlier  years  as  an  apprentice 
to  certain  social  activities  which  he  will  have  to  continue 
to  perform  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  must  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  use  the  language  of  our  countr\’  and  to  work 
with  the  aid  of  numbers.  He  must  build  up  his  own  notions 
of  the  world,  l)ecome  familiar  with  the  songs  and  stories 
of  his  race,  and  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  sort  of  an 
undertaking  he  has  inherited  and  what  has  already  Ijeen 
attempted  and  accomplished  in  it  Ijefore  he  came. 

These  things  have  become  so  much  a  matter  of  second 
nature  to  us  that  their  real  meaning  is  overlooked.  Is 
it  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
vStates  that  every  child  shall  learn  to  read^^  Well,  let  us  see. 
Many  things  are  happening  in  this  world  and  in  the  lurid 
light  reflected  from  other  lands  we  are  able  more  clearly 
to  discern  the  features  of  our  own  life.  In  the  United  States 
96  per  cent  of  the  people  can  read,  in  Mexico  80  per  cent 
of  the  people  can  not.  Because  of  that,  and  because  of 
that  only,  certain  things  ha])pen  in  Mexico  which  could 
not  ])ossibly  ha])pen  in  the  United  vStates.  One  of  them  is 
that  s])oken  words  have  an  undue  power  there.  If  an  ora¬ 
tor  stands  on  a  street  corner  in  Mexico  and  makes  a  flery 
speech  to  the  ]X'ople  telling  them  that  their  liberties  are 
being  stolen  from  them,  that  they  must  arm  themselves 
and  march  against  the  tvrant  and  destroy'  him,  the  chances 
are  jierhaps  al)()ut  90  to  10  that  a  number  of  them  will 
rush  to  arms  at  once  and  a  new  revolution  will  be  on. 

Because  not  having  the  means  to  be  critical,  little 
arises  in  their  minds  to  challenge  and  dis]>ute  that  which 
they  hear  so  conxincingh'  uttered.  Not  being  able  to 
read  they  are  tlie  unwilling  du])es  of  unprincipled  adven¬ 
turers  wh(^  trade'  upon  their  eager  credulity  and  buy  and 
sell  them  to  suit  a  jjrivate  advantage.  Surely  the  ability 
to  read  the  yellowest  journal  in  existence  would  make  one 
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more  self-protective  than  that.  Education  exists  to  make 
men  free,  and  teaching  folks  to  read  arms  them  with  a  means 
of  self-protection  by  which  they  can  checkmate  the  schemes 
of  imposters.  With  a  free  press  it  makes  public  opinion 
possible.  Teaching  folks  to  write  is  not  so  clearly  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  it  does  enable  us  to  talk  to  our  friends  who 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  voices,  it  provides  a  nearly 
indestructible  memory  and  is  a  requisite  in  many  callings. 
Teaching  them  to  number  gives  a  sense  of  security  against 
being  cheated  in  the  simple  reckonings  of  life  and  enables 
us  to  understand  the  social  arrangements  of  time  and  space. 

These  are  the  three  Rs.  The  cry  perpetually  goes  up 
in  this  land,  now"  from  this  critic  of  the  public  schools,  now 
from  that,  that  they  constitute  the  w'hole  duty  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  faddism  and  should  be  driven  out.  Is  this  sound?  Let 
us  go  back  to  Mexico  again.  John  Stuart  Mill  used  to 
say  that  social  and  political  theories  can  not  be  tested 
in  a  laboratory,  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  experi¬ 
mental  control.  Yet  political  theories  do  display  them¬ 
selves  upon  a  great  stage,  and  if  we  will  but  take  note  of 
what  is  happening  all  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  it  cor¬ 
rects  our  own  theories  and  tells  us  much  about  our  problems. 
Even  the  person  among  us  who  is  least  informed  about 
Mexico  must  have  concluded  from  what  he  has  read  that 
at  least  one  trouble  with  that  unhappy  country  is  lack  of 
education.  “Schools  for  the  people”  is  a  cry  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists,  and  despite  the  fact  that  they  claim  to  have 
created  fewer  schools  than  they  destroyed  and  that  these 
schools  lead  but  a  precarious  and  fitful  existence,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Mexico  no  matter  w-hat  else  happens,  whether  home 
recovery  or  intervention,  must  be  solved  by  her  schools. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that?  What  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Mexico?  It  is  an  Indian  country.  Of  its  16,000,- 
000  people  38  per  cent  are  pure-blooded  Indians,  43  are 
mixt,  and  but  19  per  cent  are  whites.  When  Cortes  came 
there  in  1519  he  found  the  Indians  living  in  tribes  thru- 
out  the  land  and  having  few  relations  with  their  fellows 
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of  other  tribes,  save  to  make  nearly  incessant  war  upon  them. 
Talleyrand  said  a  hundred  3^ears  ago  that  war  is  the  national 
industry’  of  Prussia.  Well,  war  was  the  national  industry' 
of  Mexico.  When  the  Spaniards  came  they  did  not  fuse 
the  Indians  into  one  people.  They  were  not  one  people 
themselves.  Even  to  this  day  the  king  of  Spain  is  not 
crowned  king  of  Spain,  but  king  of  the  Spains.  Catalonia, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Granada  and  all  the  other  Spains  sent  their 
contingents  to  Mexico.  They  grouped  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  the  men  of  each  of  the  Spains  by  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  countr\^;  they  maintained  their  own 
customs  and  their  differences,  and  thus  upon  the  antago¬ 
nisms  and  repellencies  of  the  ever-warring  native  tribes 
were  superimposed  the  antagonism  and  repellencies  of 
mutually  jealous  conquerors  who  had  never  been  one  peo¬ 
ple.  These  differences  did  not  heal  themselves;  they 
multiplied.  The  ills  of  Mexico  are  due  to  lack  of  unity. 
“The  trouble  with  us,”  says  one  distinguished  Mexican, 
“is  that  we  can  not  trust  each  other.”  The  problem  of 
Mexico  is  to  create  unity,  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  her  peo¬ 
ple  shall  learn  to  value  the  same  things,  to  desire  the  same 
things,  to  hope  for  the  same  things,  to  strive  for  the  same 
things;  that  is  the  problem  of  Europe  also,  and  that  is  the 
problem  of  the  United  States. 

Each  one  of  us  is  born  a  being  separate  from  his  fellows 
and  from  the  surrounding  things  of  nature.  We  must 
make  two  conquests  and  keep  making  them  as  long  as  we 
live.  One  of  these  is  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  other 
is  the  conquest  of  social  relations.  The  conquest  of  nature 
is  relatively  easy,  but  the  conquest  of  social  relations  is  so 
difficult  that  as  yet  but  a  mere  beginning  has  been  made 
in  it.  The  earth  produces  food  enough  and  to  spare  for 
all  of  us,  but  at  this  moment  hundreds  of  thousands  starve 
and  millions  go  to  death  in  paroxysms  of  unspeakable 
anguish.  There  is  but  one  way  out  of  it.  It  is  the  final 
word  of  religion,  philosoph}^  literature,  political  theory 
and  morals.  It  is  the  problem  of  education;  men,  all 
men,  must  learn  that  they  are  brothers. 
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How  can  we  be  brought  to  value  the  same  things,  to  de¬ 
sire  the  same  things,  to  hope  for  the  same  things  and  to 
strive  for  the  same  things?  The  problem  of  Mexico  can 
not  be  solved  by  opening  schools  thruout  the  Republic 
and  teaching  every  Mexican  boy  and  girl  merely  to  read, 
write  and  cipher,  in  them.  Many  of  the  most  frantic  de¬ 
stroyers  of  lives  there  have  had  that  training.  Teaching 
them  to  read  may  decrease  their  over-susceptibility  to  de¬ 
ception,  but  no  amount  of  zeal  in  instructing  them  in  the 
three  Rs  only  or  of  instructing  our  people  in  them  will 
convert  them  into  one  people,  with  a  common  conscious¬ 
ness,  striving  for  a  common  ideal  and  helping  each  other 
to  realize  it.  The  state,  said  Aristotle,  is  a  mutual  under¬ 
taking  of  friends.  It  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  alliance 
and  security  from  injustice  nor  yet  for  exchange  and  mutual 
intercourse,  but  for  the  good  life.  Animals  and  slaves 
can  not  form  it  for  they  have  no  share  in  happiness  or  in 
a  life  of  free  choice.  Christianity  enlarged  this  Greek 
lesson  to  include  the  entire  family  of  mankind.  God  is 
the  Father  of  all;  all  are  his  children;  life  is  the  mutual 
effort  of  common  humanity  to  assist  each  other,  to  value 
the  same  things,  to  desire  the  same  things,  to  hope  and 
work  for  the  same  things.  Only  as  the  state  enables  its 
citizens  to  do  this  can  it  be  a  state  and  only  as  the 
people  of  a  nation  assist  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
do  this  can  it  be  a  nation. 

Unity  of  desire,  unity  of  plan  and  aspiration,  unity  of 
resolution  and  of  action,  the  lesson  of  unity  must  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  schools  of  England, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be 
the  chief  lesson  which  is  taught  there.  In  the  light  of  this 
principle  we  see  what  the  real  studies  are.  They  are  not 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  they  are  not  the  sciences 
or  mathematics,  valuable  as  these  all  are.  They  are  not 
the  languages  studied  merely  for  their  disciplinary  effect. 
They  are  those  studies  that  take  us  up,  as  it  were,  on  a  high 
mountain  and  show  us  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the 
great  pulsing  vivid  panorama  of  human  effort  and  striving 
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that  goes  on  in  them.  The  mission  of  these  studies  is  to 
make  us  ever  mindful  of  what  in  its  long  struggle  man¬ 
kind  has  attempted,  hoped  for,  and  done,  that — in  that  most 
moving  phase  'from  the  trenches — we  may  “carry  on.”  I 
have  often  thought  and  often  said  if  I  were  compelled  to 
choose  from  among  all  the  studies  we  teach  one  and  only 
one  for  my  child  to  learn  I’d  rather  have  him  learn  the 
songs  of  our  country  than  any  other  thing;  for  there  are 
certain  sentiments  too  precious  and  too  dear  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  every-day  forms  of  communication  or  even 
to  be  entrusted  to  that  extraordinary  form  which  we  call 
poetry.  We  give  those  sentiments  a  more  compelling 
power  over  us.  We  sing  them  and  thus  secure  for  them 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  saying  themselves  over  and  over 
again  in  our  hearts.  I’d  choose  these  songs  first,  and  after 
them  poetry,  stories,  historj^  geography,  ethics.  In  later 
years  philosophy,  literature  and  science  would  assert  their 
claims.  Disciplinary  studies  would  be  banished.  Physical 
training  would  call  for  more  attention  even  than  it  got  in 
Greece.  Each  child  would  be  taught  the  elements  of  a 
trade.  No  child  would  be  taught  anything  that  he  could 
ever  as  long  as  he  lived  feel  that  he  was  thru  with.  Efficiency 
would  be  the  object,  but  not  that  lop-sided  and  deformed 
efficiency  that  comes  from  the  ability  to  control  things 
only,  but  that  larger  efficiency  that  seeks  first  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  of  men.  What  is  taught  would  not  be 
handed  down  on  authority.  Instruction  would  not  be  a 
militarizing  of  the  minds  of  the  young.  Each  student 
should  use  his  own  mind,  should  think  his  own  thoughts, 
should  put  his  own  values  upon  things  and  men  and  be 
convinced  by  his  own  conviction.  Each  student  would 
study  reading  in  order  to  read,  arithmetic  to  become  an 
arithmetician,  geography  in  order  to  be  his  own  geographer 
by  continually  studying  the  earth  and  man’s  relation  to 
it,  history  that  he  might  learn  to  work  with  and  by  the 
aid  of  historic  facts,  science  in  order  to  himself  be  scientific 
by  employing  the  methods  of  science,  literature  that  he 
might  make  out  its  message  and  be  his  own  critic  and  ap- 
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praiser  of  that  which  is  written,  and  ethics  that  he  might 
make  up  his  own  mind  about  human  conduct  and  guide 
his  life  accordingly. 

He  must  of  course  become  self-supporting,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  that  he  become  society-supporting.  These 
are  indeed  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  require¬ 
ment.  He  must  pull  his  own  weight  and  must  meet  the 
standards  of  living,  but  he  must  also  do  his  part  in  improv¬ 
ing  and  raising  the  standards  of  living.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  be  trained  to  fit  into  his  environment.  He 
must  be  trained  to  make  it  over  into  a  better  social  environ¬ 
ment.  There  is,  in  short,  but  one  ideal  of  education.  It  is, 
and  ever)wvhere  must  be,  the  process  by  which  each  child 
of  the  race  guided  by  his  own  interest,  employing  his  own 
attention,  and  using  his  own  mind  in  comprehending  the 
process  of  human  living,  becomes  a  person  who  thinks, 
desires  and  acts  as  the  embodiment  of  social  laws. 

Ernest  C.  Moore 


Harvard  University 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS' 

The  demand  for  vocational  education  in  American 
secondary  schools  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  per¬ 
plexing  aspects  of  recent  educational  development.  In 
the  attempts  to  democratize  the  high  school,  and  to  give 
at  the  same  time  a  preparation  for  the  future  employments 
of  those  being  educated,  there  has  come  a  new  era  in  Amer¬ 
ican  secondary  education.  This  is  but  part  of  a  general 
social  program  evidenced  in  such  other  policies  as  raising 
the  age  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  child  labor  laws 
and  the  establishment  of  corporation  and  continuation 
schools. 

Four  sets  of  interests  at  least  have  been  recognized  in 
American  high  school  education.  These  are  to  supply 
the  old  line  literary  and  liberal  culture  education  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  professions  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
continue  liberal  culture  studies  in  higher  institutions,  and 
to  furnish  in  addition  agricultural,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  communities  where  these  interests 
are  predominant  and  to  those  who  look  forward  to  following 
some  one  of  these  callings.  Parallel  with  the  preceding 
has  also  been  recognized  as  necessary  a  type  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  for  girls  from  the  fact  that  they  are  likely  to  be  home¬ 
makers  and  should  have  educational  preparation  for  that 
calling. 

We  can  often  best  understand  our  own  development 
by  noting  a  corresponding  development  elsewhere.  The 
enlarged  conception  of  education  which  has  been  going  on 
for  twenty-five  years  in  this  country  is  almost  parallel 
to  a  similar  change  which  came  earlier  in  Germany.  As 

‘  Address  before  Upper  Ohio  Valley  High  School  Teachers’  Association. 
March  ii,  1916. 
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early  as  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  in  his  report  on 
Education  in  Europe  drew  attention  to  the  recognized  place 
for  the  Realschtilen  in  Prussia,  which  were  placed  parallel 
with  the  gymnasia  and  founded  on  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
paring  their  pupils  “to  engage  in  the  business  of  life.”^ 
In  a  later  section  of  the  same  valuable  report,  Bache  pointed 
to  the  gain  in  having  recognized  different  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion  suited  to  the  different  objects  in  life,  which  conception 
he  held,  represented  an  advanced  stage  of  educational 
thought.  Bache  commented  with  approval  on  the  rise  in 
Prussia  of  training  schools  for  practical  life,  side  by  side 
with  the  professional  schools  which  had  earlier  been  es¬ 
tablished.® 

From  recent  reliable  data  it  would  appear  that  there 
are  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  thousand  pupils  of  secondary 
school  age  pursuing  commercial  studies  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  statistics  indicate  that  probably  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  secondary  school  pupils  in  the  United 
States  are  following  commercial  courses.^  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
commercial  high  schools  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  population  or  the  increase  in  attendance 
on  high  schools  as  a  whole. 

While  the  above  is  true,  commercial  education  still 
lies  more  or  less  under  the  suspicion  of  being  in  the  words 
of  an  English  writer,  “cheap  and  nasty.”  The  very  word 
commercial  in  the  minds  of  many  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  has  implied  unworthiness.  There  has  been  so  little 
professional  literature  on  commercial  education  that  the 
books  dealing  with  it  which  have  been  worthy  of  mention 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last  fifteen  years  may  be 
counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  professional 
journals  issued  in  connection  with  commercial  education 
have  given  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  technique  of 
a  few’  practical  studies  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  at- 

*  Education  in  Europe,  p.  450. 

3  Ibid.,  523,  524. 

*  Thompson,  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education,  1915,  I,  p.  279. 
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tempt  to  establish  a  scientific  or  philosophical  basis  for 
this  system'  of  education,  or  to  promote  a  sound  pedagogy 
in  connection  with  it.^ 

That  the  above  is  true  may  probably  be  explained  from 
the  origin  of  commercial  education  in  this  country.  This 
system  of  instruction  “just  grew.”  The  first  business 
schools  were  private  institutions  founded  in  answer  to 
the  public  demand.  They  were  the  outgrowth’  of  the  work 
of  itinerant  teachers  of  writing,  who  gathered  mature 
pupils  and  trained  them  in  penmanship  and  later  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  business  arithmetic.  Numerous  schools  of 
this  sort  were  established  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  with  them  were  associated  such 
familiar  names  as  Platt  R.  Spencer,  who  developed  the 
Spencerian  system  of  writing;  S.  S.  Packard,  famous  as 
a  teacher  and  textbook  maker;  Peter  Duff,  whose  book¬ 
keeping  and  school  were  widely  known ;  Bryant  and  Stratton, 
who  had  a  “chain”  of  quite  fifty  business  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  and  Williams  and  Rodgers,  who 
were  conspicuously  successful  in  their  school,  and  turned 
their  school  experience  to  larger  profit  in  the  publication 
of  textbooks. 

Schools  of  the  sort  above  mentioned  were  originally 
for  the  training  of  grown  men  and  women  for  business  life. 
Many  of  those  who  had  lost  their  educational  opportunities 
by  going  to  the  Civil  War,  took  short  courses  in  these  com- 

^  Curiously  enough  in  a  certain  quarter  there  has  arisen  a  criticism  of 
commercial  education  on  the  score  that  it  is  too  general,  or  does  not,  with 
sufficient  definiteness,  prepare  for  a  vocation.  A  most  striking  statement  of 
this  point  of  view  has  been  made  by  Commissioner  David  Snedden  in  the 
following  statement: 

“Commercial  education  now  occupies  a  large  place  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  At  present  this  education  is  a  mongrel  thing — it  pretends  to  be 
vocational,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  partly  and  confusedly  so.  For  many 
pupils  it  actually  functions  as  a  sort  of  second-rate  general  education.  In 
its  essential  characteristics  it  is  typically  American  in  its  fostering  of  small 
illusions  and  misrepresentations,  its  permitting  the  shadow  to  be  substituted 
for  the  substance,  in  the  general  slackness  of  its  standards.  Can  we  not  as¬ 
certain  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  it  should  be  genuinely  vo¬ 
cational,  and  to  what  extent  really  a  type  of  general  or  cultural  education?” 

“New  ploblemsin  secondary  education,”  The  School  Review,  March,  1916. 
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mercial  schools  on  their  return.  Country  boys  and  girls 
who  had  received  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
the  rural  schools  found  in  private  business  schools  a  means 
of  equipment  for  a  new  activity.  A  change  was  introduced 
into  the  business  schools  around  1870,  when  the  typewriter 
came  into  general  use,  and  with  the  typewriter  there  was 
the  application  of  shorthand  writing  which  had  been  earlier 
perfected.  The  training  of  stenographers  made  necessary 
the  introduction  of  such  practical  subjects  as  spelling, 
grammar  and  commercial  correspondence. 

In  the  eighties  the  constituency  for  the  private  business 
school  changed.  There  were  relatively  fewer  of  the  mature 
men  and  women  seeking  an  education  and  it  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  appeals  of  private  business  schools  to  those 
of  younger  age,  sometimes  to  pupils  just  completing  the 
grammar  school  course  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  even 
in  some  cases  to  those  who  had  not  yet  completed  that 
course.  The  allurements  of  a  short  course  and  the  promised 
“certain  employment”  made  strong  appeals  to  many 
young  people  and  their  parents,  and  the  private  com¬ 
mercial  schools  were  financially  prosperous.  The  best 
of  the  private  school  men  themselves,  however,  looked 
with  disfavor  on  the  practise  of  soliciting  very  young 
children,  terming  it  “robbing  the  cradle.”  But  this  prac¬ 
tise  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  development  of  public 
high  schools. 

About  1880  the  competition  of  the  private  business 
colleges  and  the  demand  of  the  communities  led  to  the 
establishment  of  various  forms  of  short  courses  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  character  in  the  public  high  schools.  Some  of  these 
were  but  one  year  in  length,  others  were  for  two  years 
and  still  others  for  three  years.  Schools  of  this  sort  were 
established  in  many  cities.  The  educational  character 
of  these  courses  differed  little  from  that  of  the  private 
business  college.  Teachers  were  recruited  and  textbooks 
adopted  from  the  private  school. 

One  who  followed  the  development  during  the  period 
named  observed  two  changes  in  commercial  high  school 
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courses,  one  the  tendency  to  give  a  longer  time  and  the 
other  to  raise  the  educational  standard.  These  changes 
resulted  from  the  constant  comparison  between  commercial 
and  other  forms  of  education  in  the  high  school.  When 
commercial  teachers  were  poorly  prepared  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  necessarily  of  a  low  order,  commercial  education 
could  scarcely  claim  respectability  and  schools  of  this 
sort  made  “commercial”  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  next  influence  for  the  improvement  of  commercial 
high  schools  came  from  the  higher  business  schools.  The 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economics,  which  was 
established  in  1881,  was  the  first  venture  in  higher  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  America.  Various  other  of  the  higher 
institutions,  notably  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Chicago,  California  and  Illinois,  followed  with  similar 
courses.  The  Amos  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth  established 
a  professional  course  for  business  men,  in  part  undergraduate 
and  in  part  graduate,  and  finally  there  came  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  These  schools 
trained  a  higher  type  of  teacher  and  from  them  have 
emanated  a  considerable  body  of  literature  in  the  form  of 
textbooks  and  manuals  available  for  commercial  high 
schools. 

In  1882,  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  was  called  to  the 
Wharton  School.  He  was  one  of  those  early  American 
educators  who  had  trained  at  a  German  university  and  he 
was  familiar  with  the  European  practise  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education.  Professor  James  had  both  insight 
as  to  the  needs  of  America  for  commercial  education  and 
the  aggressiveness  necessary  to  impress  these  needs  on 
the  country.  In  1892  he  made  his  address  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  high  school  before  the  American  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  sent  by  the  same 
Association  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Education  of  Business 
Men  in  Europe.  This  report  was  reprinted  and  given 
wide  circulation  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  had 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  establishment  of  newer 
ideals  for  commercial  schools. 
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In  1892,  the  present  writer  entered  the  Wharton  School 
which  then  consisted  of  a  junior  and  senior  year  and  a 
graduate  department.  In  the  school  at  that  time  and 
immediately  following  were  such  teachers  as  Edmund 
J.  James,  Simon  N.  Patten,  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Emory  R.  Johnson,  John  Bach  McMaster,  James 
Harvey  Robinson  and  Edward  Potts  Cheyney. 

Professor  James  urged  on  the  Philadelphia  community 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  high  school  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  type  and  the  matter  was  repeatedly  discust.  The 
proposal  w^as  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school, 
but  lack  of  financial  resources  led  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  experiment  as  a  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Central 
High  School.  The  spirit  of  this  school  was  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  briefer  courses  that  had  originated 
thru  the  business  college  influences.  First  of  all,  the  course 
was  for  full  four  years  and  secondary  it  included  new  sub¬ 
jects  and  its  aim  and  method  were  different.  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  difficulty  which  was  presented  when  the  de¬ 
mand  was  made  that  teachers  should  be  college  graduates 
and  while  after  much  search  it  was  possible  to  find  men  of 
college  training  who  were  in  addition  familiar  with  the 
technical  commercial  subjects,  the  range  of  choice  was  much 
narrowed. 

One  new  element  w^as  introduced  into  the  school  above 
mentioned  in  the  attempt  to  retain  the  older  subjects  of 
study  such  as  mathematics,  science  and  history  and  to 
give  them  a  new  interpretation  and  an  application  to  the 
purposes  of  the  commercial  course.  This  effort  was  criti¬ 
cized  severely  by  both  those  interested  in  the  more  narrow 
commercial  subjects  who  held  that  it  was  not  commercial 
education  at  all,  and  by  those  interested  in  pure  science  who 
charged  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  “commercialize  the 
curriculum.”  Both  of  these  criticisms  were  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  experiment.  The  future  man  of  business  ought 
to  have  a  training  in  other  subjects  than  the  narrow  tech¬ 
nical  ones  which  he  will  use,  and  a  commercial  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  older  subjects  made  possible  the  giving  of  a 
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broader  educational  foundation.  After  all,  the  best  service 
which  any  school  can  render  is  the  spirit  which  it  creates 
in  the  one  educated  and  his  point  of  view  towards  the  work 
which  he  is  later  to  do.  Without  forsaking  the  established 
subjects  for  cultural  education  it  was  possible  to  bring 
these  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  training  young  people  for 
commercial  life.  The  course  followed  at  the  Central  High 
School  was  suggested  by  the  European  experience  and  the 
results  from  that  course  as  well  as  from  the  European 
schools  over  a  much  wider  time  indicate  the  soundness  of 
such  a  procedure. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  with  a  five-year  course 
of  study  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  in  1902  and  the 
Boston  School  of  Commerce  in  1906.  Those  identified 
with  the  latter  have  studied  the  problem  of  serving  their 
own  community  and  have  gone  perhaps  further  than  any 
other  secondary  commercial  education  enterprise  in  America 
in  the  utilization  of  the  business  community.  The  Boston 
school  has  organized  an  advisory  committee  of  business 
men  and  it  has  supervised  in  an  intelligent  way  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  its  students  during  vacations  and  has  made 
use  of  business  men  for  addresses  in  the  schools.  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  commercial  courses  have  been 
introduced  as  electives  and  numerous  independent  schools 
have  been  established.  The  tendency  in  the  country  at 
large,  however,  has  been  to  introduce  the  commercial 
course  as  one  of  the  units  in  a  cosmopolitan  high  school. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  field  at  present,  two  cautions 
are  prompted.  These  are  the  danger  from  short  courses 
and  from  introducing  commercial  education  too  early  thru 
the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school.  In  some 
cities,  there  has  been  the  recurrence  to  the  two-year  high 
school,  giving  technical  commercial  instruction  along  with 
other  courses.  The  danger  of  this  procedure  is  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  “clerk  factory”  form  of  education  at  public 
expense.  Those  who  have  studied  the  withdrawal  of 
young  people  from  the  high  school  agree  that  many  of 
those  who  leave  do  so  not  from  necessity  but  from  choice. 
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Is  not  the  establishment  of  an  abbreviated  course  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  pupils  and  their  friends  that  its  completion  is 
all  the  education  which  is  expected? 

It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  that  great  harm  is  done  to  attempt 
highly  specialized  commercial  instruction  to  young  people 
without  general  intelligence  or  educational  capacity.  A 
stenographer  who  can  not  spell,  who  has  not  been  trained 
in  punctuation,  capitalization  and  the  fundamentals  of 
English  composition  is  a  trial  to  the  flesh.  Similarly  a 
bookkeeper  or  office  helper  without  general  information 
or  the  background  of  intelligence  is  not  desirable,  and 
those  given  the  highly  specialized  training  with  insufficient 
general  education  are  doomed  to  unsatisfactory  service 
and  limited  success. 

It  will  be  said  that  many  young  people  must  leave  the 
high  school  after  one  or  two  years’  attendance.  Granted 
the  necessity  for  this,  the  best  service  which  can  be  rendered 
them  is  to  give  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  and 
to  furnish  some  application  of  this  thru  the  introduction 
of  technical  studies,  but  not  with  the  view  to  their  being 
completed  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  high  school  attend¬ 
ance.  To  illustrate  what  is  meant,  first-year  high  school 
pupils  should  be  given  a  course  in  penmanship  and  in  the 
preparation  of  business  paper  and  the  fundamentals  of 
bookkeeping.  They  could,  similarly,  with  great  profit, 
be  instructed  on  the  use  of  the  typewriter  so  that  if  it  were 
necessary  for  them  to  go  out,  they  would  as  office  boys  or 
junior  clerks  be  enabled  to  render  useful  service.  If  they 
wished  to  qualify  for  stenographic  or  more  important  book¬ 
keeping  employment,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  them  to 
get  the  equipment  in  the  more  highly  specialized  continua¬ 
tion  or  evening  courses,  now  given  in  most  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  For  those  who  are  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year,  it  is  believed  that  the  course 
above  suggested  is  far  wiser  and  it  is  also  quite  certain  that 
if  the  first  and  second  years  be  made  a  part  of  a  four-year 
course,  and  not  an  end  in  themselves,  that  an  increasing 
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number  will  go  forward  to  the  latter  years  who  would 
otherwise  discontinue  school  on  the  completion  of  the  short 
courses. 

The  danger  from  the  junior  high  school,  so-called,  is 
even  greater.  By  including  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
years  of  the  child’s  school  life  in  a  separate  school  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  unit  course,  there  is  offered  a  splendid  induce¬ 
ment  for  a  child  to  drop  school  at  what  would  normally 
be  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  well  remember  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  it  was  common  for  a  city  with  which  I 
am  familiar  to  have  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools. 
A  diploma  was  given  and  friends  of  the  children  were  in¬ 
vited  and  the  whole  occasion  was  significant  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  school  course.  I  was  ill-advised  enough  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  speak  at  one  of  these  grammar 
school  commencements  and  when  I  came  to  realize  that  to 
many  of  the  children  and  their  friends  it  meant  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  life,  I  resolved  never  to  be  party  to  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  future. 

In  that  same  city  in  recent  years,  the  break  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  has  been  much 
narrowed.  The  grammar  schools  promote  into  the  high 
schools  now  located  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  grammar  schools  and  the  whole  system  is  unified 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
high  school  attendance.  With  the  wisdom  of  beginning 
certain  so-called  high  school  subjects  earlier  and  applying 
specialized  methods  of  instruction,  there  can  be  no  serious 
question,  but  we  should  raise  our  voices  in  protest  against 
dropping  down  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  grammar  schools 
such  technical  commercial  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand  and  typew^riting  and  attempting  to  complete  these 
subjects  at  the  ninth  school  year.  Would  it  not  be  a  sounder 
educational  policy  to  organize  the  school  system  on  a  six 
and  six  basis,  making  the  six  elementary  years  a  unit  in 
themselves  with  continuity  of  purpose  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  the  six  secondary  school  years  similarly  a 
unit  with  a  corresponding  pmpose?  The  admirable  middle 
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schools  in  Europe  of  which  the  lyc^e  in  France  and  the 
gymnasia  in  Germany  are  types,  have  their  great  value 
from  the  continuance  of  work  for  a  long  period  under  the 
same  school  organization.  The  German  gymnasia  with 
their  nine-year  plan  of  studies  develop  in  their  pupils  an 
acquired  momentum  which  gives  to  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  foreign  languages,  science,  and  the  mother  tongue, 
a  higher  efficiency  than  is  possible  in  schools  which  are  dis¬ 
jointed  and  broken  as  is  proposed  by  the  so-called  junior 
and  senior  high  school  organization.  In  certain  junior 
high  schools  which  I  have  recently  visited,  I  can  not  but 
feel  that  this  type  of  education  is  going  the  private  business 
school  one  better  in  furnishing  technical  education  to 
immature  children. 

The  ideal  for  our  public  school  work  should  be  an  edu¬ 
cational  ladder  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school 
with  as  few  breaks  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  Certainly 
a  series  of  separate  school  organizations  with  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  terminology  is  undesirable.  Public  school  education 
should  be  organized  with  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
terminals  because  with  these  there  will  always  be  the  failure 
of  a  considerable  number  to  continue  their  educational 
progress  for  the  period  next  beyond  the  terminal. 

Closely  related  to  the  matter  of  a  short  course  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  the  subject  matter  of  which  a  course  is 
made  up.  If  the  educational  content  of  the  commercial 
high  school  is  to  be  simply  the  subjects  of  the  old-time 
private  business  college,  then  the  educational  value  of  the 
course  would  probably  be  greater  if  completed  in  two  years 
or  at  the  most  in  three  years.  The  weakness  of  many  com¬ 
mercial  educational  projects  in  America  has  been  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  a  few  technical  subjects  out  so  thin  that  they  cease 
to  be  of  educational  value.  In  many  commercial  schools 
there  are  three  years  given  to  bookkeeping  and  in  some, 
three  years  are  given  to  shorthand  and  typewTiting.  This 
arrangement  is  unfortunate  both  from  considerations  of 
technical  preparation  and  educational  value.  The  teaching 
of  a  subject  like  bookkeeping  or  shorthand  over  a  long  period 
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results  in  pupils  “going  stale”  and  losing  the  zest  which 
results  from  a  speeding  up  in  a  subject  that  is  fresh.  At 
the  same  time  it  develops  young  people  so  that  they  are 
not  as  assimilable  as  they  would  be  with  less  highly  specialized 
training.  Many  business  men  will  say  that  they  prefer  to 
have  young  people  who  know  no  bookkeeping  rather  than 
those  who  come  into  their  business  offices  fixt  in  the  methods 
of  some  particular  system.  What  most  business  men  want 
in  a  bookkeeper  is  a  person  who  is  correct  at  figures,  who 
understands  the  principles  of  account  keeping  and  who  will 
follow  the  directions  given. 

The  statement  above  made  about  bookkeeping  is  even 
to  a  greater  degree  true  of  business  practise,  the  most  of 
which,  as  given,  is  purely  academic.  Too  highly  special¬ 
ized  instruction  in  commercial  law  is  of  doubtful 
value.  What  the  future  business  man  needs  to  know  is 
some  of  the  principles  of  law  and  to  consult  a  lawyer  in 
matters  of  doubt,  and  business  men  of  experience  will  agree 
that  “the  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client.” 

The  above  leads  naturally  to  a  statement  that  commercial 
high  schools  should  retain  much  of  the  old  education  and 
give  it  application  to  the  commercial  needs.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  which  may  be  given  in  practical  English  in  the 
way  of  spelling,  sentence,  paragraph  and  composition  writ¬ 
ing,  commercial  correspondence  and  more  ambitious  and 
detailed  business  compositions  in  such  matters  as  specifica¬ 
tions,  descriptions  and  the  like.  The  European  schools 
have  demonstrated  in  a  convincing  way  the  practical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  study  of  science  and  courses  on  commercial 
raw  materials  and  applied  chemistry  and  physics  are  at 
once  highly  interesting  and  of  great  value.  No  one  can 
have  visited  the  German  schools  of  commerce  and  made 
observations  on  the  teaching  of  Waarenkiinde  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  chemical  sciences  and  not  have  been  imprest  with 
the  practical  possibilities  of  science  teaching.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  “sense  training”  so  strongly  urged 
by  President  Eliot  in  his  recent  paper  Changes  needed  in 
American  secondary  education.  Economic  history  as  a 
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foundation  with  the  special  applications  of  history  to  com¬ 
mercial  matters,  economic  geography,  a  study  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  descriptive,  concrete  and  practical  political 
economy  all  are  important.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  sort  is  the  historical  and  interpretative  account 
of  the  industries  and  government  of  the  community  in  w'hich 
the  school  is  placed.  The  commercial  high  school  should 
not  be  content  to  train  mere  workers,  as  no  education  should 
be  satisfied  simply  to  train  learners.  Democracy’s  high 
schools  should  educate  citizens.  A  modern  language  studied 
long  enough  to  acquire  facility  in  its  use,  and  applied  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  more  practical  affairs  of  every-day  life  in 
the  selection  of  reading  material  and  of  composition  exer¬ 
cises,  can  be  made  highly  interesting  and  valuable.®  Mathe¬ 
matics  similarly  have  possibilities  of  practical  application 
in  the  commercial  field  and  when  so  applied  may  become 
both  more  useful  and  more  interesting. 

After  years  of  observation  on  the  effect  of  a  scheme  of 
studies  as  above  described,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  of  its 
educational  value.  In  brief,  the  ideal  should  be  that  the 
course  of  a  commercial  high  school  should  be  liberal  in 
character  and  not  too  ambitious  as  to  content.  As  one 
writer  has  said,  our  aim  should  be  not  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  an  elaborate  educational  superstructure  which 
probably  will  never  be  built  upon,  but  a  compact  and  modest 
foundation  which  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  those 
being  trained. 

The  type  of  education  above  mentioned  seems  almost 

®  It  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  have  typewriters  with  foreign  charac¬ 
ters  in  doing  work  in  Spanish,  French  and  German.  By  such  arrangement 
there  can  be  established  a  close  cooperation  between  the  modem  language 
instruction  and  the  practical  work  in  typewriting,  so  that  pupils  may  have 
actual  experience  in  typing  foreign  language  dictation,  and  the  work  of  the 
two  departments  can  thus  be  brought  together. 

The  introduction  of  current  magazines  in  the  foreign  language  being 
studied,  and  the  use  of  advertisements  in  these  magazines,  will  prove  of  great 
value  in  giving  vocabulary  and  spirit  to  the  foreign  language  instruction. 
Classes  also  may  visit  with  profit  the  foreign  correspondence  departments  of 
commercial  houses  and  thru  such  houses  they  may  assemble  a  file  of  genuine 
letters,  which  will  be  based  on  business  experience. 
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necessary  if  commercial  education  is  to  claim  its  place  in 
the  secondary  field,  and  here  can  be  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  experience  with  manual  training  education.  Those 
who  want  their  children  to  study  manual  training  also  want 
them  to  have  something  of  general  education  and  when  in 
certain  cities  the  attempt  was  made  to  cut  out  foreign 
languages  from  the  manual  training  schools,  mass  meetings 
were  held  and  protests  registered.  Parents  in  these  cities 
did  not  wish  their  children  to  have  manual  training  at  the 
cost  of  a  badge  of  educational  class  difference. 

We  should  raise  our  voices  against  any  notion  of  educa¬ 
tion  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  commercial 
education  meant  by  this  paper  is  not  merely  a  duplication 
of  the  technical  commercial  school.  The  worst  evils  of 
the  elective  system  have  worked  to  the  injury  of  commercial 
education.  Students  in  some  public  high  schools  are  per¬ 
mitted  virtually  to  follow  the  work  of  the  business  colleges 
by  taking  commercial  studies  at  any  time  and  in  any  order. 
Commercial  courses  in  high  schools  should  not  be  limited 
to  furnishing  facility  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of 
business.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Plato,  mere  technical 
skill  or  cleverness  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  education. 

But,  someone  says,  you  have  suggested  too  many  subjects 
of  study.  To  this  reply  that  while  the  specification  has 
been  for  more  subjects  than  are  sometimes  given  in  the 
high  school  course,  there  is  running  thru  them  all  a  definite 
purpose  and  a  practical  application  which  gives  a  unity  to 
the  course  and  is  a  guarantee  for  a  satisfactory  educational 
result.  Too  much  high  school  education  is  aimless.  Pupils 
are  studying  given  subjects  without  relation  to  any  larger 
purpose  and  they  are  studying  them  in  a  given  way  because 
of  fixt  traditions.  The  results  from  a  given  number  of 
studies  thus  followed  are  not  commensurate  with  the  results 
from  a  same  number  of  subjects  studied  with  a  unified 
purpose  and  directed  to  a  specific  end. 

After  all  said,  the  results  upon  the  persons  educated  is 
the  test  of  a  system  of  education.  A  course  of  the  sort 
above  described  has  to  my  knowledge  equipt  hundreds  of 
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young  men  to  go  into  practical  positions  and  make  good. 
It  has,  moreover,  given  an  educational  appeal  which  has 
held  these  same  young  men  in  school,  giving  them  a  sound 
training  and  sending  them  on  to  success  in  business  careers 
or  in  many  cases  to  advanced  studies  in  higher  institutions. 
In  stating  the  effect  of  a  commercial  course  upon  the  students 
themselves,  I  speak  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  parent. 
My  own  son,  who  had  been  in  a  most  excellent  college 
fitting  school  and  was  showing  little  interest  in  that  sort  of 
work,  was  placed  in  a  commercial  course  as  above  described 
and  from  the  first  evidenced  a  new'  interest,  and  during  one 
and  a  half  years  has  improved  steadily  in  ability  to  study 
and  pow'er  of  accomplishment.  I  feel  in  a  sense  that  the 
definite  concrete  appeal  of  practical  subjects  has  given  a 
new  interest  to  this  boy.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  force 
him  to  his  school  tasks  or  to  stand  over  him  while  he  per¬ 
forms  them. 

The  practical  value  of  the  commercial  high  school  course 
calls  for  consideration.  What  business  men  most  wish  is 
young  men  to  come  into  their  businesses  who  are  prepared 
to  be  intelligent  apprentices,  who  have  some  facility  w'hich 
will  enable  them  to  take  hold  in  the  business  and  to  develop 
themselves  with  this  as  a  starting  point.  The  chief  value 
of  the  commercial  high  school  course  to  the  future  business 
man  is  in  the  orientation  which  it  gives  him.  By  such  a 
course  he  may  be  inducted  into  business.  He  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it  and  comes  to  its  problems  with  an  intelligent 
devotion  to  their  solution.  Too  often  the  business  man 
has  felt  that  business  w'as  only  a  last  resort,  that  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  some  other  calling  w^ould  have  been  more  honor¬ 
able  but  that  business  is  a  cruel  necessity.  The  commercial 
high  school  course  as  conceived  by  this  paper  creates  an 
attitude  of  respect  towards  and  an  interest  in  the  business 
calling  and  teaches  a  man  to  like  the  particular  thing  which 
he  has  to  do  in  life. 

As  stated  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  “In 
the  marvelous  complicated  phenomena  of  modern  trade, 
production  and  manufactures,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the 
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most  scientific  minds  and  the  most  critical  intellects;  and 
if  commerce  is  to  be  treated  from  the  higher  and  wider 
viewpoint,  it  must  be  approached  in  the  broader  spirit  of 
impartial  scientific  investigation.”  Business  as  at  present 
carried  on  calls  for  the  finest  powers  and  the  most  alert 
minds.  As  commerce  becomes  more  world- wide  it  will 
call  for  an  increasing  fine  quality  of  mind. 

There  yet  remains  an  aspect  of  this  question  which  is 
of  public  interest,  namely,  the  effect  of  business  on  com¬ 
munity  life.  In  certain  quarters  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
sneer  at  commercialism  and  industrialism  as  tho  they  were 
of  low  order,  but  the  fact  with  which  the  present  age  is 
confronted  is  that  commercialism  and  industrialism  are 
a  necessity  and  that  they  have  come  to  stay.  Therefore, 
the  question  of  supreme  interest  is  what  sort  of  commercial¬ 
ism  and  industrialism  shall  we  have?  Only  thru  education 
can  there  be  developed  a  true  regard  for  the  business  callings 
and  high  ideals  in  the  callings  themselves  which  will  make 
for  the  safety  and  best  interest  of  society  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  is  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  by 
business  men  themselves  and  in  the  lack  of  agreement  as 
to  whether  special  education  is  necessary  and  if  so,  of  what 
it  shall  consist.  Commercial  education  has  not  been  as 
fortunate  as  industrial  education  in  winning  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  its  own  constituency. 

The  supreme  need  of  commercial  schools  is  to  find  more 
points  of  contact  between  the  school  and  the  business  world. 
Many  ways  of  accomplishing  this  suggest  themselves  such 
as  the  securing  of  business  experience  by  the  teachers 
themselves  either  in  advance  of  their  taking  up  teaching 
or  during  their  vacations.  Another  useful  device  is  the 
bringing  of  lectures  on  business  subjects  into  the  school 
and  the  utilization  of  actual  business  documents  and  business 
papers,  journals  and  the  like.  Still  a  further  device  which 
would  accomplish  the  same  end  is  the  taking  of  the  pupils 
from  the  schools  for  observation  and  study  in  the  various 
business  organizations.  Last  and  perhaps  the  most  useful 
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of  all  would  be  part-time  instruction,  by  which  pupils 
would  spend  a  part  of  the  day  in  school  and  a  part  in  the  office, 
or  alternate  days  or  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  office. 
The  method  which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in  the  part- 
time  education  of  such  cities  as  Cincinnati  and  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  could,  no  doubt,  be  applied  with  great  profit  to  com¬ 
mercial  education.  This  method  of  instruction  has  already 
been  employed  with  good  results  in  the  carrying  on  of  sales¬ 
manship  courses  of  certain  of  the  large  cities. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  form  of  education 
above  suggested  is  not  for  the  future  business  man  the  best 
type  of  education  which  he  can  have.  There  was  an  old 
idea  that  it  was  better  to  develop  power  in  a  few  selected 
subjects  with  a  view  to  having  this  power  transferred  to 
the  several  fields  of  effort  as  the  occasion  should  arise.  It 
would  follow  from  this  that  the  school  is  a  mental  gym¬ 
nasium  where  those  who  are  being  educated  are  given 
strength  of  mind  and  intellectual  skill  which  is  later  to  be 
transferred  to  life’s  diverse  relations.  On  the  door  of 
the  classroom  of  a  Scotch  professor  of  metaphysics  some 
waggish  student  once  wrote,  “The  Road  to  Nowhere.” 
When  the  Professor  returned,  he  allowed  the  words  to  stand 
but  added  to  them,  “but  a  good  road  to  travel  for  exercise.” 
It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  a  good  road  to  travel 
for  mental  exercise  need  not  be  a  road  to  nowhere.  An 
English  manufacturer  was  directed  by  his  doctor  to  spend 
a  certain  time  each  day  in  vigorous  exercise  with  chest 
weights,  dumb  bells,  and ‘the  like,  and  finding  this  a  tedious 
business,  and  remembering  his  early  experience,  he  asked 
his  doctor  for  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  warehouse  to 
lift  and  cart  boxes,  thereby  accomplishing  a  useful  result 
and  securing  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  which  he  needed. 
Is  not  this  experience  suggestive  edueationally  ? 

Observers  in  the  field  of  physical  education  and  games 
will  note  that  teams  are  kept  for  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time  in  the  gymnasium  and  are  placed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  playing  at  the  game  on  which  they 
are  to  be  tested.  So  in  debate  contests,  in  the  preparation 
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of  lawyers,  the  training  of  physicians,  and  the  like,  the 
ideal  has  been  to  get  as  quickly  as  possible  working  at  the 
sort  of  thing  on  which  the  person  or  team  is  to  be  tested. 

Our  own  observ'ation  will  point  to  many  instances  of 
those  who  have  a  remarkable  development  of  memory  or 
reasoning  power  in  a  particular  direction  or  as  applied  to 
a  single  relation  in  life,  but  these  same  persons  are  often 
defective  when  dealing  with  other  sets  of  life  relations. 
We  can  but  be  struck  with  numerous  recent  assertions 
of  students  of  educational  theory  that  no  subject  can 
can  be  justified  on  the  theory  that  the  powers  of  mind  de¬ 
veloped  in  its  study  can  be  transferred,  and  secondly  that 
the  theory  of  deferred  values  in  education  should  be  largely 
discarded.  The  clear  logic  of  the  situation  is  that  if  the 
future  business  men  are  to  bring  to  bear  trained  powers 
in  the  doing  of  their  work,  they  must  have  their  powers 
disciplined  in  dealing  with  phenomena  as  nearly  like  that 
on  which  they  are  to  be  tested  as  it  is  possible.^ 

This  means  that  commercial  data  should  be  utilized  in 
their  education. 

To  summarize,  the  commercial  education  for  which  the 
plea  is  here  made  is  both  liberal  and  liberalizing.  Too  often 
the  man  of  business  has  been  the  slave  of  his  work ;  he  should 
have  a  preliminary  education  which  will  enable  him  to  be¬ 
come  its  master,  and  to  rise  above  the  petty  details  and 
annoyances,  and,  while  not  ignoring  these,  reduce  them  to 
a  system  and  see  their  broad  meaning.  Commercial  edu¬ 
cation  may  well  be  guided  by  a  consideration  pointed  out 
by  President  Hadley  in  discussing  professional  schools. 
Such  schools,  he  said,  have  their  largest  usefulness,  not  in 
furnishing  information  on  a  multitude  of  details,  but  rather 
in  equipping  their  students  with  general  principles.  Thus 
the  future  practitioners  get  the  general  principles  which 

^  This  position  was  taken  by  the  writer  quite  ten  years  ago  in  a  paper 
before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers’  Association,  which  paper  was 
printed  in  the  School  review  for  February,  1906. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  same  idea  is  now  given  wide  currency  in  Flex- 
ner’s  essay,  A  modern  school,  issued  as  Occasional  Paper  No.  3  of  the 
General  Education  Board. 
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otherwise  they  would  never  get,  and  possessing  these  they 
learn  the  details  of  their  work  very  quickly  in  actual  practise. 
Commercial  instruction  should  not  strive  to  make  full- 
fledged  men  of  business;  it  will  do  its  best  work  in  giving  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  business. 

In  dealing  with  the  content  of  the  high-school  commercial 
course,  we  can  find  no  better  rule  than  to  say  that  the  aims 
should  be  social,  both  in  subjects  selected  and  in  the  study 
of  these.  Studies  that  have  to  do  with  the  science  of  society, 
such  as  economics  and  civics,  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  secondary  commercial  school,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  subjects  which  furnish  some  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  business  operations.  It  is  believed  by  many  who 
have  had  experience  that  commercial  education  will  get 
the  best  results  by  retaining  many  of  the  old  subjects  of 
study,  giving  to  them  new  interpretation  and  application. 
Thus,  there  should  be  in  the  curriculum  of  a  commercial 
high  school,  applied  science,  applied  mathematics,  applied 
geography,  a  new  interpretation  of  history,  special  applica¬ 
tions  of  English  and  a  foreign  language.  A  conscious  aim 
running  thru  the  entire  commercial  high-school  course  will 
give  unity  and  directness  to  what  might  otherwise  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  disjoined.  Much  high-school  education  lacks 
definiteness  of  purpose.  Pupils  are  drifting,  or  they  are 
doing  things  with  no  other  end  than  to  be  doing  them. 
Results  from  such  a  procedure  are  not  fairly  the  basis  of 
comparison  with  results  from  a  course  where  subjects  are 
coordinate  with  some  fundamental  idea  as  a  unifying  princi¬ 
ple.  The  commercial  education  here  meant  is  complete, 
logical,  cohesive,  and  balanced.  It  has  both  a  disciplinary 
foundation  and  a  practical  aim.  Such  an  education  has 
a  double  value  of  serving  the  needs  of  commercial  life  and 
of  furnishing  the  instruments  of  training. 

Cheesman  a.  Herrick 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia  . 
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metric  reform  in  the  united  states 

A  committee  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  has  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  children  in  Germany  and  France 
are  two  full  years  ahead  of  children  at  the  same  age  in  the 
United  States.  The  question  arises  how  can  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  be  accounted  for?  Two  reasons  to  explain  this  dis¬ 
parity  of  attainment  will  doubtless  present  themselves 
to  every  well-informed  observer,  namely,  the  better  prepara¬ 
tion  of  European  teachers,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
learning  the  English  language.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
reason,  known  probably  to  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  educators,  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  second  of 
the  reasons  just  given.  It  is  the  use  in  this  country  of  an 
antiquated  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  re¬ 
quires  the  mastery  of  a  much  more  difficult  arithmetic 
than  that  demanded  of  users  of  the  metric  weights  and 
measures. 

By  comparison  of  American  with  foreign  programs  of 
studies,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  American  children  need 
about  7/4  as  much  time  to  learn  their  arithmetic  as  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  children  need.  Reverting  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  described  above,  it  requires  but  a  moment’s  consid¬ 
eration  to  see  that  the  difference  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  can  account  for  only  a  part  of  the  difference  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  ratio  7/4.  The  total  advantage  of  two  years 
is  gained  in  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  period. 
If  we  allow  one-half  of  the  total,  as  seems  a  fair  assumption, 
to  be  due  to  the  superior  foreign  teaching,  and  the  other 
half  to  all  other  causes,  one-eighth  of  the  time  saved  is  due 
to  the  better  teaching.  Unquestionably  the  large  part 
of  the  difference  due  to  other  causes  is  accounted  for  by  the 
superiority  of  the  metric  system  over  the  ancient  system 
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as  a  time  saver  and  puzzle  saver  in  the  learning  of  arith¬ 
metic. 

In  the  hearings  before  Congress  in  1904,  expert  testi¬ 
mony  was  given  to  show  that  2/3  of  a  year  of  the  child’s 
school  life  was  wasted  in  learning  the  arithmetic  made 
necessary  by  our  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  will  be  considered  a  gross  exaggeration  by  those 
who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter.  Let  us  see  if  it  is. 
Suppose  we  throw  off  an  eight  from  the  7  4  ratio  as  accounted 
for  by  superior  foreign  teaching.  This  leaves  the  ratio 
very  nearly  equal  to  3/2.  This  shows  us  that  one-third 
of  the  time  we  spend  on  arithmetic  is  somehow  lost.  Now 
in  America  taking  the  country  over,  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  time  spent  on  school  work  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Of 
course  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  now  no  longer  given  to 
arithmetic  in  city  school  systems.  However,  the  very 
natural  result  has  followed  from  the  lessening  of  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,  namely,  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
in  it.  Witness  the  complaints  against  city  schools  on 
account  of  the  product  now  being  sent  out.  If,  then, 
one-fourtli  of  the  time  has  been  or  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  arithmetic,  it  follows  that  two  years  in  the  elementary 
school  are  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  should  be  so  devoted. 
But  one-third  of  two  years  is  2/3  year,  or  the  very  length 
of  time  named  in  the  expert  testimony. 

The  moral  from  all  this  is  plain.  How  many  times 
have  we  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  choose  between 
two  evils!  Evidently  it  is  required  neither  to  throw  out 
so-called  fads  and  keep  the  arithmetic  nor  to  keep  the  fads 
and  discount  the  arithmetic.  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
logician’s  law  of  the  excluded  middle  applies. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  comparison  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  American  schools  which  shows  up  the  American 
arithmetic  to  a  still  greater  disadvantage.  In  Germany, 
it  is  understood,  there  is  little  or  no  home  work  required. 
In  America  there  is  probably  more  of  this  work  done  in 
arithmetic  than  in  any  other  study,  in  fact  a  vast  amount 
of  it.  Thus,  the  two- thirds  of  a  year  referred  to  is  in  all 
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probability  an  under  estimate  rather  than  an  over  estimate. 

The  American  people  can  take  whichever  horn  of  the 
dilemma  they  like.  They  can  consider  their  children  are 
kept  two-thirds  of  a  year  longer  in  school  than  they  need 
be,  or  that  they  would  have  two-thirds  of  a  year  more  edu¬ 
cational  training  when  they  left  school  if  the  new  system 
were  in  use.  It  is  clear  that  keeping  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  children  in  school,  at  expense  both  in  school, 
and  at  home  for  support  when  most  of  these  children  might 
be  turned  into  bread  earners  instead  of  bread  consumers, 
is  no  small  item.  A  low  estimate  places  this  cost  to  the 
country  at  $200,000,000  annually.  Even  the  cost  of  the 
so-called  “preparedness”  pales  before  this  amount. 

Probably  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  have 
always  regarded  this  question  of  weights  and  measures  as 
one  relating  only  to  business  and  commerce.  In  truth 
this  is  only  one  item  in  the  matter,  and  that  a  relatively 
small  one.  It  turns  out  that  the  educational  aspect  is 
probably  altogether  the  most  important  one.  It  is  true 
a  great  saving  and  a  great  convenience  would  be  secured 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  if  the  new  systems  were  adopted; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be  in  money  value  as  much 
as  one-half  of  the  saving  in  education. 

The  two  chief  things  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  early 
adoption  of  the  French  system  are:  First,  the  downright 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  American  people  including  the 
educated  classes  (science  people  excepted)  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem;  and,  second,  the  difficulty  of  changing  to  the  system 
in  manufactures,  especially  metal  manufactures.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  latter  it  is  claimed  that  since  Germany  adopted 
the  metric  system  in  1871,  the  manufacturing  output 
has  grown  so  enormously  that  the  trouble  in  making  the 
change  would  be  vastly  greater.  This  contention  has  an 
element  of  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  quite  idle  to  say  that  the 
change  can  not  be  made.  Manifestly  also  the  greater 
the  delay  in  making  the  change,  the  greater  will  be  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  business  to  be  changed.  Of  course,  in  metal  manu- 
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factures  it  would  have  to  be  made  gradually,  and  while  the 
change  was  being  made,  there  would  be  more  or  less  con¬ 
fusion.  Now  that  standardization  of  parts  in  nearly 
all  metal  manufactures  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  its 
essential  importance  accepted,  the  change  to  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  could  easily  be  made  gradually,  intelligently  and  effec¬ 
tively.  The  total  cost  to  the  manufacturers  has  been 
placed  at  $600,000,000.  This  cost  would  come  once  for 
all,  but  not  at  one  time,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  met 
by  the  saving  in  education  in  three  short  years. 

If  all  the  civilized  countries  have  adopted  the  metric 
weights  and  measures  except  Russia,  Turkey,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  say  that  these 
countries  could  not  adopt  it.  Reports  are  now  coming 
to  us  indicating  that  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  will  in  all  probability  go  over  to  the  new  system 
in  trade  self-defense. 

It  would  prove  interesting  to  examine  a  little  into  the 
reasons  why  Americans  should  be  so  absolutely  in  the  dark 
about  a  matter  that  affects  them  all  so  intimately.  Per¬ 
haps  the  main  reason  is  that  all  of  us  most  of  the  time 
and  most  of  us  all  of  the  time  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  whatever  is,  is  right.  The  second  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  while  our  arithmetics  inform  us 
about  the  metric  system,  the  knowledge  comes  to  us  in 
a  way  and  under  conditions  that  make  the  system  repellent 
to  us  instead  of ,  attractive.  Perhaps  its  very  uniformity 
serves  to  irritate  us.  Then  whenever  pupils  trying  to 
learn  the  foreign  system  academically  are  asked  to  make 
cross  reductions  to  and  from  our  system  and  the  metric 
system,  they  become  convinced  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  the  foreign  system,  whereas  the  difficulty 
all  the  time  lies  in  their  own  unorganized  system.  Even 
the  pupil  in  the  high  school  who  actually  uses  the  metric 
units  in  his  science  study  often  gets  only  an  artificial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  system  instead  of  an  intimate  understanding 
of  it.  Another  important  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  question  has  been  up  for  public  discussion. 
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as  it  was  in  1904,  probably  not  one  person  in  one  hundred 
thousand  knew  anything  of  what  was  going  on.  Still 
another  and  important  reason  is  found  in  our  isolation, 
as  America  is  geographically  separated  from  most  of  the 
world.  On  account  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  why  reform  in  weights  and  measures  has  never  be¬ 
come  a  real  live  question  among  the  masses. 

Because  they  know  so  little  about  it,  and  because  it 
has  a  number  of  queer  and  to  them  rather  absurd  sounding 
terms,  probably  great  numbers  of  Americans  think  of  the 
metric  system  as  a  more  or  less  outlandish  one.  The 
truth  is  the  absurdities  are  all  on  the  side  of  our  sys¬ 
tem.  One  of  the  most  exasperating  features  of  our  present 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  found  in  the  crass  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  most  persons,  youth  and  grown  up 
alike,  of  what  they  have  been  drilled  on  for  years.  We 
commence  teaching  that  two  pints  make  a  quart  and  twelve 
inches  make  a  foot  in  the  second  and  third  grades;  and 
keep  up  the  instruction  thruout  the  elementary  school 
course  and  even  into  the  high  school,  and  then  find  the 
average  person  more  or  less  forgetful  of  much  of  what 
he  has  learned.  A  million  instances  like  the  following 
could  be  given  of  the  teachers  of  America.  A  young  lady 
who  had  attended  a  state  normal  school,  had  gone  to  one 
of  our  best  universities,  and  spent  a  year  or  two,  was 
solving  a  problem  which  called  for  knowing  the  number 
of  quarts  in  a  peck.  She  had  forgotten  and  had  to  be  told. 
Asked  to  give  the  dry  measure  table,  she  began  “Eight 
quarts  in  a  peck,  four  pecks  in  a  bushel.”  Told  that  she 
had  not  begun  at  the  beginning,  she  started  again:  “Four 
gills  make  a  pint,  two  pints  make  a  quart,  etc.”  A  lady 
making  calculation  concerning  the  family  water  consump¬ 
tion  and  being  told  that  there  were  about  seven  and  one- 
half  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot,  declared  this  fact  to  be  quite 
impossible.  She  said  there  could  not  be  so  many  gallons 
in  a  cubic  foot. 

To  know  our  present  system  properly,  one  must  be  familiar 
with  the  following  list  of  fundamental  ratio  numbers : 
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231,  2150.42,  7000,  5760,  5V2,  16V2,  30V4,  31V2,  66,  128, 
160,  320,  640,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
simpler  ones.  No  wonder  people  forget  the  essential 
ratio  numbers. 

Our  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  and  Winchester 
bushel  of  2150.42  cu.  in.  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  the  colonies.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the 
English  refused  to  adopt  the  French  system;  but,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  tell  from  the  size  of  objects  their  weight,  they 
introduced  about  1824  a  new^  “Imperial”  set  of  units  such 
that  a  gallon  w^eighs  exactly  ten  pounds.  The  result  is 
that  counting  the  English  units  bearing  the  same  names 
as  our  own,  we  have  in  use  four  different  sizes  of  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons,  three  different  sizes  of  gills,  many  sizes 
of  barrels,  an  untold  number  of  different  sizes  of  bushels 
of  things  in  the  different  states,  such  as  apples,  potatoes 
and  the  like,  three  kinds  of  ounces,  drams  and  pounds, 
two  different  sizes  of  hundred  weight  and  tons,  and  two 
or  three  kinds  of  miles,  and  if  one  reads  in  a  book  or  con¬ 
tract  about  any  one  of  these  weights  or  measures,  he  is 
very  likely  to  be  quite  unable  to  tell  which  one  is  meant. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  even  our  educated  classes  have  only  a 
vague  understanding  of  our  own  system  of  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures?  Ask  one  from  among  this  class  which  kind  of  weights 
a  druggist  has  in  the  front  part  of  his  store,  apothecaries, 
or  avoirdupois,  or  what  kind,  and  he  is  likely  to  throw  up 
his  hands  and  say  “Search  me;  for  I  haven’t  the  least 
idea.” 

How  hoary  and  moss  covered  our  old  system  is  can  be 
quickly  told.  If  another  Rip  van  Winkle  were  to  awake 
from  a  sleep  not  of  twenty  but  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  looking  round  he  would  see  nearly  everything  changed, 
as  houses,  landscapes,  utensils,  dress,  customs,  language, 
means  of  communication,  and  even  religion  itself.  There 
is  perhaps  only  one  thing  he  would  find  quite  the  same 
as  of  yore.  It  would  be  the  old  measuring  units.  He 
would  soon  spy  the  old  wicker  bushel  basket,  the  old  gallon 
crock,  the  old  wooden  yard  stick,  and  the  old  iron  pound 
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weight,  all  quite  unconnected  with  each  other,  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  but  having  just  grown,  like  Topsy.  Here 
then  we  see  conservatism  at  its  best.  It  seems  like  a  vast 
pity  to  have  twenty  million  children  and  young  people 
spending  their  time  learning  the  antiquated  tables  when 
it  is  not  necessary  and  when  they  will  remember  only  a 
small  part  of  what  they  learn. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  presented  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  in  allowing  such 
a  stumbling  block  to  remain  in  the  way  of  our  children. 
Not  only  are  teachers  and  children  and  parents  made  to 
suffer  in  the  process  of  instructing  the  youth  in  this  mon¬ 
strosity,  but  multitudes  of  children  are  driven  out  of  school 
before  their  time  by  the  difficulties  they  encounter.  That 
seems  to  throw’  the  responsibility  for  its  removal  largely 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  If  the 
educational  world  were  to  take  up  the  w’ork  of  spreading 
information  concerning  the  frailties  and  idiosyncracies  of 
our  present  denominate  numbers  and  the  keen  advantages 
of  the  metric  ones,  it  would  not  be  long  till  every  one, 
men,  women,  and  children,  would  be  properly  informed 
on  the  subject.  Then  it  would  be  easy  indeed  to  have  the 
new  system  introduced. 

Joseph  V.  Collins 


Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
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EXTENSION  WORK  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS^ 

Begun  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1872,  and  introduced 
into  America  in  the  eighties  in  connection  with  library 
work,  extension  teaching  has  had  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  most  marked  advances,  however,  have  been 
made  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Extension  work  is  no  longer 
to  be  viewed  as  of  doubtful  standing  in  the  educational 
world.  It  has  come  to  stay.  Whatever  examination  is 
made  of  it,  then,  must  be  made  with  open  mind  in  full 
recognition  of  the  valuable  work  now  being  done  and  the 
still  more  valuable  adaptations  that  promise  much  for  the 
future  of  extension. 

The  universities  have  long  since  recognized  the  value 
of  extension  work  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
directors  of  university  extension  have  maintained  a  national 
organization.  Now  it  is  a  significant  thing  that  thousands 
of  teachers  have  enrolled  with  the  universities  for  extension 
courses  while  many  normal  schools  have  looked  on  some¬ 
what  helplessly  at  a  time  they  should  have  been  actively 
participating.  If  any  institution  should  be  active  in  the 
training  of  teachers  in  service  surely  the  normal  school 
should  be.  This  is  in  no  way  finding  fault  with  the  uni¬ 
versities  for  offering  their  help  but  it  is  chiding  the  normal 
schools  somewhat  for  being  rather  slow  in  offering  their 
help  as  well.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  some  normal 
schools  have  seized  the  opportunity  but  the  number  is  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  normal  school 
extension  is  not  university  extension.  Normal  school 
extension  has  to  do  with  those  who  are  teaching  and  those 

^  Read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  Department  of 
Normal  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  22,  1916. 
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who  expect  to  teach.  It  has  to  do  with  those  young  men 
and  women  who  promise  much  in  ability  and  personality 
and  who  may  be  induced  to  elect  teaching  as  their  life- 
work;  the  kind  so  much  needed  in  our  schools  today.  It 
has  to  do  with  those  who  are  serving  as  school  officers 
and  with  those  who  are  actively  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  public  schools.  Surely  this  is  a  definite  field.  It 
is  a  field  in  which  the  normal  school  may  do  much  for  itself 
as  well  as  for  those  whom  it  serves.  The  definite  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  field  for  normal  school  extension  make  it  easy 
for  the  normal  schools  to  reach  out  and  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusively  that  they  are  something  more  than  mere  certificate 
factories  and  sources  of  pure  theory.  For  when  all  the 
possibilities  in  connection  with  extension  work  with  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  considered  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  splendid 
outlet  for  the  most  practical  of  service. 

As  indicated  above,  a  number  of  normal  schools  are  now 
doing  extension  work  but  it  seems  that  each  one  has  picked 
out  one  or  two  phases  of  extension  and  has  carried  it  on 
without  much  attention  being  paid  to  other  parts  of  the 
field  of  extension.  Some  discussion  of  these  various  phases 
of  extension  may  be  of  interest  here. 

Correspondence-study  being  the  most  fully  established 
perhaps  should  claim  first  consideration.  It  is  an  effective 
form  of  extension.  It  is  costly  to  carry  on  but  is  worth 
the  effort.  Studying  by  mail  accomplishes  several  things 
for  the  normal  school  that  provides  it  effectively.  It 
reaches  out  and  interests  prospective  students.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  connecting  link  between  the  school  and  the  student 
who  must  leave  for  a  year  and  who  is  more  apt  to  return 
because  of  its  influence.  It  provides  a  means  of  saving 
time  and  money  both  for  the  school  and  for  the  student 
who  must  drop  out  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  semester’s 
work.  Correspondence-study  is  not  an  easy  means  of 
grace  or  at  least  it  should  not  be.  It  is  the  experience 
at  the  Kansas  state  normal  school  that  those  who  take 
comses  by  mail  are  strong  students.  It  is  understood  that 
the  completions  in  the  commercial  correspondence  schools 
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amount  to  about  five  per  cent,  the  mortality  to  about 
ninety-five  per  cent.  7'wenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
is  a  good  record  of  completions  in  correspondence-study 
departments  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  per  cent 
of  such  completions  in  the  Kansas  state  normal  school 
is  about  sixty  per  cent.  The  normal  schools  have  the 
very  best  field  in  which  to  carry  on  work  by  mail. 
Teachers  know"  more  about  studying,  they  have  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  some  definite  end  in  view,  and  they  are  more  apt 
to  see  the  thing  thru  wrhen  they  make  a  beginning. 

Courses  offered  by  correspondence  should  be  identical 
with  those  given  in  residence  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 
These  courses  should  be  worked  out  carefully  in  every 
detail-  so  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
will  equal  if  not  exceed  what  he  would  do  in  the  course  in 
residence.  Courses  should  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  for  this 
reason  it  seems  a  little  doubtful  whether  they  should  be 
duplicated  in  too  permanent  form.  The  instruction  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  regular  members  of  the  faculty  or  those 
employed  especially  for  correspondence  work,  or  it  may  be 
so  arranged  that  the  classroom  work  be  reduced  for  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  faculty  to  permit  them  more  time 
for  correspondence  instruction.  The  plan  by  which  a 
teacher  does  both  kinds  of  teaching  seems  sound  for  normal 
schools.  The  courses  should  not  be  too  cheap  to  students. 
Instructors  should  be  well  paid  for  their  work  in  this  field; 
they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  it  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
work  should  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so.  If  the  work 
is  offered  too  cheaply  it  wall  likely  be  slighted  somewhat 
or  it  is  likely  to  be  thought  “cheap,”  which  is  about  as 
detrimental  to  the  institution  offering  it.  The  amount 
charged  for  the  handling  of  this  work  should  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  credit  given  for  the  course. 

Extension  lectures  offer  a  means  of  large  service  to  the 
state.  Probably  most  normal  schools  have  more  calls 
for  such  addresses  than  they  can  take  care  of.  Local, 
county,  and  district  meetings  and  associations  are  always 
in  need  of  both  inspirational  and  technical  talks  in  the  peda- 
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gogical  field,  and  it  is  clearly  the  business  of  normal  school 
faculties  to  help  take  care  of  such  demand.  This  work 
of  course  needs  to  be  centralized  in  the  extension  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  ought  not,  however,  be  considered  sufficient 
for  a  representative  to  go  out,  fill  his  speaking  engagement, 
and  return  without  an  effort  to  look  about  him.  His  talk 
ought  to  be  beneficial  to  his  audience;  but  beyond  that, 
it  has  been  pretty  fully  demonstrated  that  a  half  hour’s 
personal  conference  with  those  whom  he  may  arrange  to 
meet  afterward  does  more  for  them  and  for  the  institution 
he  represents.  On  his  return  from  each  extension  trip 
the  faculty  member  should  make  to  the  extension  office 
a  full  report,  including  number  addrest,  place  of  meeting, 
schools  visited,  newspaper  visited,  school  officials  visited, 
and  particularly  the  names  of  strong,  prospective  students. 
Thus  one  of  the  features  of  a  systematic,  effective  extension 
organization  is  the  proper  solicitation  of  high  class  stu¬ 
dents.  Normal  schools  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  to  take 
merely  what  comes  in  the  way  of  students. 

In  connection  with  extension  lectures  local  classes  for 
credit  may  be  organized  in  accessible  towns.  These  classes 
are  best  conducted  in  person  by  a  faculty  representative, 
but  in  some  cases  may  well  be  conducted  by  the  local  super¬ 
intendent  under  the  direction  of  some  department  head  who 
furnishes  the  outline  of  the  course  and  visits  the  class 
often  enough  to  keep  fully  in  touch  with  the  grade  of  work 
being  done.  Instructors  both  willing  and  qualified  to  do 
this  work  of  extension  teaching  with  local  classes  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  easy  to  find.  They  must  be  on  the  road  almost 
constantly  during  the  school  year,  classes  being  scheduled 
in  neighboring  towns  so  that  one  or  two  classes  may  be  met 
each  day  by  the  instructor.  It  is  not  easy  work,  but  that 
it  pays  well  ought  to  be  fully  brought  out  in  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  extension  work.  This  work  may  of  course  be 
divided  among  regular  faculty  members.  This  serv'es  as 
a  splendid  plan  to  keep  the  faculty  in  close  touch  with 
practical  problems  out  in  the  teaching  field.  Ten  or  twelve 
night  classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  division 
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are  offered  by  regular  instructors  at  Emporia.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  mostly  townspeople  and  pay  a  fee  of  $5  to  $7 
per  two-hour  course. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  effective  extension  work 
ought  to  get  hold  of  and  bring  into  the  institution  the 
most  promising  students  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
extension  work  may  well  concern  itself  with  the  placing 
of  these  students  after  they  have  completed  their  training. 
The  Appointment  Bureau  is  one  phase  or  department  of 
the  extension  division  in  the  Emporia  plan.  The  work  of 
placing  teachers  can  be  done  more  effectively,  more  per¬ 
sistently,  and  more  satisfactorily  in  connection  with  the 
extension  department  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not 
possible  to  go  into  this  matter  in  detail.  The  strongest 
argument  is  the  fact  that  it  works.  No  one  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  can  build  up  as  wide  a  personal  acquaintance  over  the 
state  as  those  actively  a  part  of  the  extension  work.  Such 
acquaintance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  effective  ap¬ 
pointment  organization.  Here  the  work  is  handled  in  a 
disinterested,  business-like  manner.  The  student’s  major, 
his  personal  acquaintance,  and  school  relationships  have 
little  to  do  with  the  positions  to  which  he  is  recommended. 
Sympathy  with  his  need  of  a  position  does  not  land  him 
in  a  place  where  he  will  fail,  and  of  course  it  ought  never 
do  so.  Any  policy  that  does  not  follow  a  student  longer 
than  to  see  him  in  his  first  position  is  ruinous.  No  normal 
school  can  afford  it.  Every  normal  school  should  care¬ 
fully  follow  the  work  of  its  graduates  year  after  year  and 
when  the  approval  of  such  an  institution  is  placed  on  the 
work  of  a  teacher  it  ought  to  be  respected  in  every  corner 
of  the  state  and  outside  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  school 
extends.  Most  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
recommending  teachers  could  profitably  tighten  up  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  respect.  A  well-organized  Appointment 
Board  is  essential  with  a  secretary  able  to  secure  and 
hold  the  confidence  of  superintendents  and  school  boards, 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  department  heads  in  the  matter 
of  recommendations  and  to  judge  impartially  the  quali- 
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ties  and  abilities  of  prospective  teachers  and  supervisors. 
Upon  his  tact  and  judgment  rests  the  school’s  success  in 
the  placing  of  its  product.  No  other  phase  of  the  normal 
school’s  field  work  is  more  important  than  this  one. 

Many  normal  schools  seem  not  yet  to  have  realized 
that  this  is  a  day  of  publicity.  No  extension  organization 
is  complete  without  its  Publicity  Department.  The  real 
news  of  the  school  is  of  interest  to  the  state.  It  should  be 
furnished,  and  newspapers  are  glad  to  get  it.  Real  news 
about  a  school  never  framed  up  or  sensational  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  people  of  a  state  give 
money  to  their  institutions  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered,  at  least  that  is  the  theory.  There  is  no  other 
means  than  the  newspapers  by  which  all  the  people  of 
the  state  may  learn  what  their  normal  school  is  doing. 
Such  a  school  ought  to  be  doing  something  every  day 
and  the  people  ought  to  know  about  it.  Normal  schools 
should  advertise  more.  Newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  would  naturally  be  more  interested  in  them  and 
their  news  if  they  were  active  advertisers.  A  reasonable 
financial  outlay  for  advertising  by  any  normal  school  is 
more  than  justified.  The  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the 
state  may  easily  be  furnished  with  the  news  of  the  school, 
which  has  been  collected  and  edited  by  some  one  especially 
appointed  to  that  work.  Much  of  the  collecting  and  writing 
of  news  of  the  school  may  well  be  done  by  students.  The 
final  release  and  distribution  must  of  course  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  in  authority.  Do  what  you  will  in 
normal  schools  but  do  not  forget  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  in  every  possible  and  legitimate  way.  They 
are  the  friends  of  every  good  move  in  education  and  you 
can  not  for  one  moment  afford  to  neglect,  to  evade  or  to  dis¬ 
regard  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  glee  clubs,  con¬ 
cert  companies,  lyceum  courses,  public  school  weeks 
and  other  special  activities  of  this  nature  are  not  only 
means  of  service  but  also  give  the  school  a  very  valuable 
kind  of  publicity  as  well  as  personal  touch  with  the  various 
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communities  of  the  state.  These  activities  like  the  lecture 
give  opportunity  for  faculty  and  students  to  widen  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  school.  A  normal  school  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  overdo  the  matter  of  sending  its  representatives  out 
into  the  schools  and  communities  of  the  state.  There  is 
nothing  more  valuable  than  personal  touch  in  keeping  a 
school  up  to  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  in  its  field.  Any 
extension  department  worthy  the  name  wdll  see  to  it  that 
many  such  opportunities  are  offered  and  taken  advantage 
of.  The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  provided  150  lec¬ 
tures  last  year,  reaching  more  than  10,000  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

Believing  that  too  much  has  been  said  and  not  enough 
done  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  the  Emporia  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  has  this  year  added  a  new  department  known 
as  the  Rural  School  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  eight  members,  each  of  whom  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  phase  of  the  work  in  rural  schools. 
Its  chairman  is  the  professor  of  rural  school  administra¬ 
tion.  The  board  makes  plans  in  the  interest  of  rural  schools 
and  the  clerical  force  of  the  Extension  Division  sees  that 
they  are  carried  out.  Special  helps  of  various  kinds 
are  being  furnished  to  rurals  chools,  and  throughout  co¬ 
operation  with  county  superintendents  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  rural  teachers  several  plans  for  bettering  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects  are  being 
tried  out.  There  is  no  limit  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  now 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of 
the  division.  The  experience  so  far  in  this  Bureau  is  that 
it  pays  much  better  to  set  out  and  do  a  few  concrete  things 
than  to  talk  at  great  length  about  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  alumni  organizations  offer  another  activity  that  may 
very  profitably  be  hitched  up  with  the  other  extension  work. 
Alumni  interests  are  rather  hard  to  organize  effectively  in 
normal  schools  because  teachers  change  residence  so  fre¬ 
quently.  It  was  the  experience  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  that  alumni  work  moved  spasmodically  until  it 
was  organized  on  a  business  basis  and  became  a  part 
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of  extension  work.  Now  it  is  looked  after  continually 
just  as  the  other  lines  of  work.  The  Alumni  Association 
shares  in  the  management  of  the  Appointment  Bureau 
and  the  interest  and  support  of  the  alumni  is  growing  all 
the  time.  The  Bureau  often  receives  two  or  three  noti¬ 
fications  of  a  vacancy  because  of  the  active  alumni.  The 
loyal  alumni  can  do  much  also  toward  sending  in  the  most 
promising  high  school  graduates.  Many  do  this  of  their 
own  accord,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  at  all  to  have  a  special 
alumni  organization  or  club  whose  chief  aim  is  to  reach 
and  bring  in  promising  students.  Any  organization  that 
amounts  to  anything  at  all  must  have  a  definite  piece  of 
work  to  do  and  then  it  must  have  somebody  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  the  membership  of  the  organization  does 
the  work  laid  out  for  it.  Alumni  organizations  are  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  and  the  only  way  to  get  real  results 
is  by  persistent,  unrelenting,  systematic  effort. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  most  remarkable  inter¬ 
est  develop  in  the  definite  measurement  of  results  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Again  realizing  the  advantage  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  last  year  established 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and  Standards. 
Tests  with  full  directions  for  their  use  are  now  being  fur¬ 
nished  at  cost  by  the  Bureau,  in  reading,  handwriting, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  English  composition  and  spelling  for 
the  elementary  school;  algebra,  reading  and  English  com¬ 
position  for  the  high  school.  The  Bureau  has  devised 
the  Kelly  silent  reading  test  and  the  Monroe  algebra 
test.  Practically  every  city  of  the  first  and  second  class 
in  the  state  has  given  one  or  more  of  these  tests  and  re¬ 
ported  the  scores  to  the  Bureau.  These  scores  are  com¬ 
piled  and  charted  by  the  Bureau  and  the  results  reported 
to  the  superintendents.  The  Bureau  has  just  issued  a 
200  page  report  of  the  survey  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth 
which  goes  exhaustively  into  every  phase  of  the  city’s  school 
system.  As  a  result,  Leavenworth  is  enabled  to  plan  wisely 
for  the  next  few  years  in  the  development  of  its  schools. 
You  may  hold  what  opinion  you  choose  in  regard  to  the 
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value  of  scales  and  measurements  in  education,  but  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Kansas  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  such  tests  are  of  great  value. 
No  phase  of  our  extension  work  has  grown  more  rapidly 
during  the  last  year.  Orders  are  received  for  these  tests 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  119,000  copies  of  the 
Kelly  reading  test,  2,000  of  the  Ayres  spelling  tests,  1,500 
of  the  Ayres  and  Freeman  handwriting  scales  and  48,000 
of  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  have  been  furnished 
by  the  Bureau.  This  is  a  phase  of  extension  work  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  a  moment  longer  by  any  normal 
school.  This  work  is  clearly  in  the  field  of  the  normal 
school.  Why  neglect  it  and  lose  the  stimulating  reaction 
on  classroom  work  and  practise  teaching  which  it  is  certain 
to  bring  about? 

A  live  progressive  library  and  music  school  are  great 
assets  in  extension  work.  Thru  the  cooperation  of 
the  library  and  music  school  the  Emporia  plan  includes 
the  loaning  of  books,  pamphlets  and  lantern  slides,  vic- 
trolas  and  records.  Reference  books  are  loaned  to  exten¬ 
sion  students.  Packages  are  sent  to  high  schools  and  indi¬ 
viduals  and  lantern  slides  on  various  subjects  are  sent  with¬ 
out  charge  except  the  postage.  Questions  on  library 
management  are  answered  and  the  library  functions  actively 
and  most  effectively  in  the  city  and  school  libraries  thru- 
out  the  whole  state. 

Specially  selected  high-priced  records  and  machines  are 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  state  in  an  effort  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  and  interest  in  good  music.  Most  of  the  high 
schools  now  have  their  own  machines  and  the  records 
alone  are  now  asked  for  in  a  majority  of  cases.  One  machine 
has  been  on  the  road  for  three  years,  has  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  into  every  section  of  the  state,  and  is  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  of  the  phases  of 
the  work  that  extension  may  be  rather  inclusive.  A  normal 
school  may  do  a  good  many  things  in  the  name  of  exten- 
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sion  that  might  be  difficult  in  any  other  way.  Extension 
is  strategic. 

In  organization  and  administration  extension  work  is 
not  difficult.  No  act  of  the  legislature  is  required.  The 
way  to  begin  extension  work  is  to  begin.  The  personnel 
of  a  faculty  is  likely  to  determine  at  the  start  the  kinds 
or  phases  of  extension  in  which  a  normal  school  will  en¬ 
gage.  The  needs  of  the  state  or  district  served  ought  to 
determine  largely  what  lines  the  work  will  follow.  One 
school  will  need  to  emphasize  correspondence-study,  an¬ 
other  lectures,  another  extension  classes,  and  so  on. 

The  Emporia  plan  provides  a  fully  centralized  extension 
division  consisting  of  several  different  departments,  each 
department  in  charge  of  a  board  of  five  to  eight  num¬ 
bers,  the  most  competent  on  the  faculty  in  that  particular 
line.  These  boards  determine  policies  and  make  plans 
which  plans  are  carried  out  by  the  clerical  force  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  In  this  way  25  or  30  of  the  most  able  members  of  a 
faculty  of  100  contribute  to  the  thinking  of  the  extension 
division.  Whatever  plans  get  past  these  boards  are  pretty 
safe  to  be  carried  out.  This  plan  provides  that  the  things 
worked  out  by  the  extension  force  in  connection  with  other 
field  work  will  carry  over  and  function  in  the  classrooms 
of  all  departments.  Such  a  reaction  can  not  help  being 
wholesome. 

All  equipment  and  expenditure  of  money  in  every  way 
are  coordinated  and  there  is  a  minimum  of  waste.  Material 
purchased  or  worked  out  in  one  department  may  often 
be  made  use  of  in  another.  Clerical  help  is  shifted  to  the 
place  of  greatest  need  and  every  plan  is  kept  in  motion 
until  fully  completed. 

So  far  this  plan  has  worked  admirably  in  Emporia. 
Doubtless  other  schools  have  developed  plans  just  as  good. 
The  key  to  success  in  this  plan  is  a  combination  of  centrafiza- 
tion  and  cooperation. 

A  large  appropriation  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  start 
in  extension  work.  If  a  working  organization  is  provided 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  seemed,  any  normal 
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school  ought  to  be  able  to  start  the  work  on  a  few  hundred 
dollars  the  first  year.  In  correspondence-study,  appoint¬ 
ment,  alumni,  measurements,  and  faculty  lectures  and 
classes,  fees  may  be  charged;  in  fact  the  soundest  policy 
seems  to  indicate  that  reasonable  fees  should  be  charged. 

■  The  K.  S.  N.  S.  spent  about  $8,000  last  year  in  extension, 
a  half  of  which  it  collected  in  fees.  The  Division  is  now  in 
its  third  year.  A  normal  school  can  no  more  afford  to 
neglect  extension  work  because  of  lack  of  money  than  a 
business  house  can  afford  to  devote  none  of  its  income  to 
advertising.  Both  are  in  the  process  of  being  slowly  ex¬ 
terminated  by  their  competitors. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  policy  in  extension  that 
every  plan  should  be  carefully  examined  and  its  results 
if  carried  out  compared  with  the  cost.  If  the  comparison 
is  not  unmistakably  favorable,  then  the  plan  ought  to  be 
abandoned  for  one  that  stands  this  test.  Fads  and  fancies 
have  no  place  in  real  extension  work.  No  plan  should  be 
undertaken  until  its  cost  can  be  figured  thru  to  the  end. 
If  sufficient  fees  are  charged  to  meet  half  or  more  of  the 
expense  extension  work  is  in  less  danger  from  attack  and 
from  the  economical  fits  that  seize  on  legislatures  every 
now  and  then  in  even  the  best  regulated  states.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  easy  to 
cut  down  a  fee  schedule  but  not  so  easy  to  put  it  up.  It 
should  be  placed  high  enough  at  the  start. 

Standards  should  be  high  in  all  forms  of  extension  work. 
No  student  should  be  permitted  to  get  a  credit  easier  thru 
an  extension  course  than  thru  residence  course.  Any 
other  policy  is  dishonest  and  short-sighted.  Only  a  part — 
possibly  one-half  a  college  course— should  be  done  by  ex¬ 
tension.  No  student  should  be  allowed  to  do  more  than 
12  college  hours  in  a  year  by  this  method.  Extension 
’  classes  should  be  conducted  on  the  semester  hour  basis 
and  the  same  requirements  made  for  credit  that  are  made 
in  the  residence  courses.  There  is  no  reason  why  college 
standards  can  not  be  maintained  in  extension  work  as  well 
as  in  the  classroom.  This  is  a  good  place  for  normal 
schools  to  apply  more  business  principles  and  less  theory 
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and  sentiment.  Either  high  standards  must  be  maintained 
or  extension  work  had  best  not  be  done.  Any  other  policy 
is  demoralizing. 

To  sum  up:  extension  work  in  normal  schools  is  com¬ 
paratively  new,  standards  are  rather  difficult  to  maintain, 
it  may  bring  in  more  students  than  the  school  can  properly 
care  for,  it  has  a  tendency  to  cheapen  education  unless 
carefully  guarded,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  tangibly  every 
dollar’s  expenditure  in  this  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
extension  work  operates  to  hitch  a  school  up  closely  with 
those  whom  it  serves.  It  widens  the  acquaintance  of  the 
school.  It  carries  training  right  out  to  the  teacher  in  service 
and  in  connection  with  the  summer  session  shortens  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  college  course.  It  adver¬ 
tises  the  school  most  effectively.  It  enables  the  school 
to  feel  the  educational  pulse  and  to  know  what  to  do  next. 
It  enables  a  school  to  be  alive  and  quickly  responsive  to 
every  educational  need  and  every  institutional  opportunity. 
The  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages  fully  two  to  one. 

This  paper  has  touched  a  few  spots  in  the  broad  field 
of  extension.  There  are  many  things  in  connection  with 
extension  work  which  can  not  be  mentioned  here.  By  its 
attitude  toward  extension  work  a  normal  school  determines 
largely  whether  it  is  merely  traditional  in  its  policies  or 
whether  it  is  broad-gauged  and  aggressive.  The  Kansas 
State  Normal  School  believes  in  extension  for  normal 
schools.  It  considers  such  work  extremely  practical.  It 
believes  that  all  normal  schools  should  cooperate  to  the 
end  that  the  right  sort  of  extension  work  may  be  effectively 
planned  and  carried  out  in  normal  schools  the  country 
over.  If  any  normal  school  or  any  other  institution  has 
something  good  in  the  way  of  extension  plans  or  precau¬ 
tions  it  is  needed  out  in  Kansas.  That  is  the  Kansas  idea 
and  is,  it  is  hoped,  the  sentiment  of  all  those  who  are  labor¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  normal  schools  to  their  highest  possible 
point  of  achievement  and  usefulness  in  the  American 
scheme  of  education. 


State  Normal  School 
Emporia,  Kans. 


Carl  W.  Salser 


THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  DANISH  SCHOLAR  ON 

THE  WARi 


The  historic  events  and  the  geographic  conditions  in 
which  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
single  fact  that  until  now,  in  signing  a  peace  or  in  concluding 
a  treaty,  there  was  but  little  concern  for  the  wishes  of  indi¬ 
vidual  nations;  the  comparative  strength  of  states  has 
been  the  determining  factor.  As  a  result,  the  population 
in  many  places  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  hated  foreign 
master  and  national  feeling,  the  subject  of  such  sublime 
poems,  has  been  caricatured  under  one  of  two  aspects, — 
either  it  is  haughty  and  disdains  all  else,  or  it  is  incarnate  in 
hatred  and  thoughts  of  revenge.  The  bond  of  union  is 
not  love,  but  a  community  of  hatred  and  of  distrust.  The 
human  race  can  not  be  secure  from  war,  from  revolution, 
and  from  massacre,  until  peoples  who  speak  different 
languages  learn  to  regard  each  other  as  having  equal  rights 
as  they  do  in  Switzerland,  in  Wales,  in  Canada  and  in 
South  Africa;  and  until  such  oppression  as  we  have  known 
in  Slesvig,  and  as  is  practised  in  still  more  revolting  forms 
in  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  ceases  to  exist. 

The  past  misdeeds  of  kings  have  resulted  in  a  system 
of  mutual  espionage  among  nations,  which  is  an  attempt 
to  discover  some  traces  of  hostility.  The  least  suspicion 
of  such  a  thing  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  apparatus  of  war, 
and  this  in  turn  provokes  the  growth  of  armaments  across 
the  frontier.  So  it  is  that  the  avalanche  gathers  strength 
until  it  attains  such  dimensions  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
controlled.  National  wealth  results  in  the  ability  of  the 
military  party  to  dispose  of  almost  unlimited  sums.  In 

*  Translated  from  Scientia  for  March,  1916,  for  the  Educational 
Rbview,  by  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler 
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many  countries  at  the  slightest  rumor  of  a  menacing  for¬ 
eign  power  it  is  easier  to  obtain  an  emergency  credit  of  a 
million  for  military  undertakings  than  to  secure  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  for  social  betterment.  Instruments  of  destruction 
are  developed  and  reach  heights  of  perfection  hitherto  in¬ 
conceivable,  and  a  class  of  men  ever  more  numerous,  ever 
more  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  use  these  “magnificent” 
discoveries  for  their  destined  purpose,  is  being  trained  to 
their  use.  Explosives  pile  high  and  people  long  to  use 
them.  A  fact  which  increases  the  danger  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  materials  of  war  is  in  the  hands  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  make  such  fabulous  profits  that  a  certain  com¬ 
pany  without  a  conscience  can  pay  foreign  newspapers 
to  publish  chauvinistic  articles  which  fan  the  flame  of 
public  opinion  until  the  country  votes  for  supplementary 
subsidies.  There  are  also  the  factories  which  supply  several 
powers  at  the  same  time  and  carry  their  patriotism  so  far 
as  to  give  inferior  products  to  those  nations  whose  friend¬ 
ship  is  not  lasting,  to  charge  them  more  than  they  charge 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  to  delay  delivery. 

The  tendency  to  break  loose  and  the  longing  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow  find  food  in  the  law  of  conscription. 
This  system,  invented  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  praise 
of  which  so  many  noble  words  have  been  uttered  on  the 
subject  of  democratic  equality  in  defending  the  nation, 
in  reality  conceals  the  greatest  danger  to  public  opinion, 
especially  when  it  is  conducted  by  the  methods  of  which 
the  Prussians  are  masters.  The  whole  population  is  then 
saturated  with  that  harsh  spirit  which  we  call  militarism. 
When  German  writers  claim  that  militarism  is  not  more 
prevalent  in  their  country  than  it  is  elsewhere  and  that 
English  “navalism”  is  at  least  as  bad  as  German  militarism, 
they  are  disregarding  its  effect  upon  every-day  fife.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  Hved  in  both  countries  in  time  of  peace  can  not 
fail  to  be  imprest  by  the  contrast.  In  England  one  hardly 
notices  the  naval  equipment  or  its  officers;  when  not  on 
active  service  the  latter  appear  without  uniform  and  with¬ 
out  distinctive  mark  of  rank,  like  any  other  gentleman. 
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In  Germany  one  can  not  walk  in  the  street  without  com¬ 
ing  into  violent  contact  with  the  power  of  the  army.  It 
behaves  as  tho  it  thought  itself  a  higher  and  better  race 
than  that  of  the  civilian  world,  with  different  rights.  It 
constitutes  a  caste  for  which  all  must  show  considera¬ 
tion,  while  it,  in  return,  troubles  itself  very  little  about 
any  one  else.  The  ideal  of  the  officer  (stiff,  peremptory) 
and  the  voice  of  the  lieutenant  pervade  all  strata  of  society. 
The  Saverne  affair  and  its  consequences  in  which  the 
Crown  Prince  figured  would  be  unthinkable  in  any  other 
land.  At  school  celebrations  the  speeches  and  lectures 
deal  exclusively  with  the  victories  of  Germans  and  the 
military  power  of  Germany.  Any  one  who  has  read  some 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  German  professors  during  the 
past  year  must  have  been  imprest  with  the  spread  of  the 
spirit  of  military  discipline  in  that  country — a  spirit  with 
which  the  heights  of  its  science  are  already  imbued. 

If  before  the  war  the  European  nations  were  continually 
increasing  their  military  budgets,  it  was  because  on  this 
point  there  was  a  sort  of  agreement  between  them,  and 
therefore  we  can  not  make  any  one  state  responsible  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  nevertheless  there  are  two 
nations  upon  which  the  responsibility  rests  most  heavily — 
Germany  and  Austria.  They  made  the  restriction  of  arma¬ 
ments  impossible,  for  at  the  Hague  Conference  they  were  the 
only  two  powers  which  opposed  the  proposition.  If  in  1900, 
just  at  the  moment  when  England  was  involved  in  the  Boer 
war,  Germany  suddenly  enlarged  her  fleet  and  exceeded 
the  provisions  of  the  six-year  law  adopted  in  1898,  no  one 
could  consider  it  a  normal  proceeding.  The  other  states 
could  excuse  themselves  for  imitating  her,  by  arguing  that 
as  Germany  took  the  lead,  they  were  forced  to  follow 
suit. 

During  the  war  both  sides  have  claimed  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  peace  and,  generally  speaking,  this  is  true; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  did  nothing  to  obtain  powerful  guar¬ 
antees  or  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  Not  only  did 
the  people  abandon  their  right  to  veto  war,  but  to  those 
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governments  which  have  the  power  to  order  mobilization 
and  to  declare  war,  they  also  gave  power  to  act  at  the  de¬ 
cisive  moment,  thus  hindering  a  calm  and  free  survey  of: 
the  situation.  The  censorship  of  the  press,  the  interrup-: 
tion  of  foreign  mails,  and  the  restriction  of  the  rights  of. 
assembly,  broke  down  any  opposition  which  might  other- . 
wise  have  arisen.  If  Germany  had  been  able  to  study  the 
situation  at  home  and  abroad,  for  one  month,  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  On  other  points  the  people  have  secured, 
or  at  least  are  trying  to  secure,  guarantees  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  governmental  prerogatives;  but  in  the 
realm  of  war,  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  they 
recognize  the  power  of  the  government  not  only  to  declare ; 
war,  but  even  to  falsify  public  opinion  so  as  to  convince 
a  whole  nation  that  it  has  been  unjustly  attacked. 

The  impression  remains  that  immediately  before  and  • 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  events  happened  with  great* 
rapidity.  Austria’s  note  to  Serbia,  the  contents  of  which 
illustrated  the  extremes  of  insolence  which  one  nation  can 
attain  in  reprimanding  another,  demanded  an  answer 
within  48  hours  and  all  efforts  made  by  England  and  other 
governments  to  extend  the  time  limit  were  rejected.  Serbia 
yielded  on  almost  every  point  but  war  was  declared,  never¬ 
theless,  in  all  haste  as  if  the  chance  of  fighting  would  be 
lost  unless  there  were  an  immediate  declaration  of  war; 
for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  excuse  could  furnish  no  casus  belli.  As  the  con- ; 
flagration  spread,  one  became  weary  of  the  utterances  of 
Jagow  (English  Blue  Book  No.  138),  of  Bethmann-HoU- 
weg  (“France  can  wait;  we  can  not’’),  and  of  Helfferich.. 
(Supplement  of  the  White  Book)  stating  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  Germany  to  strike  the  first  . 
blow  before  Russia  had  completed  her  slow  mobilization. 
Unfortunately  the  power  which  attached  such  importance 
to  beginning  the  war  had  also  the  means  to  carry  out  its . 
plan.  There  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  otherwise  Germany’s 
fate  would  have  been  sealed,  but  events  have  clearly  shown  ' 
the  futility  of  the  German  calculations.  The  fact  that  the  \ 
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war  in  the  trenches  has  lasted  for  a  whole  year  proves  that 
an  advantage  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  start  does  not  influence 
the  result.  The  military  theorists  of  the  future  will  find 
this  time-honored  doctrine  invalid,  and  its  atrophy  may 
be  one  of  those  guarantees  against  relapse  for  which  the 
friends  of  peace  are  seeking. 

The  war  has  overturned  several  theories  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  different  nations,  among  them  that  of  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  France.  Other  points  which  were  fairly  well 
established  before,  have  been  confirmed;  such  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  political  evolution  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
This  can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  the  difference  between  the  meagre  German 
White  Book^  with  which  the  Reichstag  and  the  people 
have  been  satisfied,  and  the  corresponding  full  collection 
of  documents  published  in  England.  There  is  also  the 
different  attitude  of  the  two  nations  towards  critics  of  the 
government.  In  England,  Bernard  Shaw  can  freely  pub¬ 
lish  his  Common  sense  about  the  war,  and  can  launch  against 
the  policies  of  Asquith  and  of  Grey  the  keen  shafts  of  his 
exaggerated  and  tactless  criticism.  In  Germany  there  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  this,  but  when  a  German, 
actuated  by  the  German  spirit  of  analysis,  publishes  a  series  of 
weighty  accusations  supported  by  documentary  evidence 
(J’ accuse,  von  einem  Deutschen,  Lausanne,  1915)  placing 
the  reponsibility  for  the  war  upon  his  own  government, 
he  ean  not  have  it  printed  in  Germany,  but  is  forced  to 
go  to  Switzerland,  and  even  to  French-speaking  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  splendidly  written  book  proves  that  there 
are  still  some  Germans  who  can  reconcile  patriotism  with 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  indignation  at  the 
sufferings  of  Belgium.  I  have  been  surprized  to  find, 
however,  that  the  German  writers,  who,  as  soon  as  the  war 
began,  announced  what  result  could  be  expected  from  it, 
have  not  once  mentioned  the  duty  of  considering  the 

*  There  has  been  widespread  mention  of  the  bad  impression  created  by 
the  omission,  both  from  the  German  White  Book  and  from  the  Austrian  Red 
Book,  of  all  despatches  exchanged  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  during  July. 
A  clear  conscience  does  not  fear  publicity. 
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wishes  of  those  most  concerned  in  establishing  new  fron¬ 
tiers,  whereas  English  and  French  writers  regard  this  obliga¬ 
tion  as  quite  natural.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  theory  of 
rights  and  duties  could  not  enter  the  German  mind.  They 
wish  the  war  to  result  in  a  lasting  peace,  but  they  regard 
this  as  entirely  dependent  upon  relative  power ;  the  problem 
is  to  secure  peace  on  such  terms  that  there  will  be  no  ad¬ 
versary  powerful  enough  to  oppose  Germany  in  the  real¬ 
ization  of  her  military  and  commercial  ambitions.  This 
point  of  view  is  illustrated  in  a  drastic  and  cynical  man¬ 
ner,  in  Winterstetten’s  little  book  N ordkap-Bagdad,  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  Danes  because  he  advocates 
the  restoration  of  northern  Slesvig  to  Denmark,® — a  step 
which  many  English  and  French  writers  have  advised  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  but  for  a  very  different  reason;  namely 
in  consideration  of  the  principle  of  nationality. 

We  Danes  are  somewhat  inclined  to  admire  the  Germans 
for  their  unity  of  spirit,  for  their  discipline  and  their  organ¬ 
ization,  as  well  as  for  their  ability  to  endure  the  sufferings 
of  war  without  a  murmur;  and  we  often  forget  that  these 
qualities  are  to  be  found  equally  among  the  other  belliger¬ 
ents.  If  w'e  are  imprest  by  the  sight  of  two  states  resist¬ 
ing  many  other  states,  if  we  are  animated  by  a  noble  feel¬ 
ing  of  sympathy  for  any  one  who  is  fighting  against  a  foe 
stronger  than  himself,  we  should  consider  another  aspect 
of  the  matter,  and  should  remember  that  the  reason  the 
Germans  are  resisting  so  strongly  is  because  they  w^ere 
prepared,  because  they  had  the  greatest  number  of  soldiers 
fully  equipt,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  ammunition 
The  organization  of  which  they  are  so  proud  has  reached  a 
high  level,  but  its  moral  value  still  depends  upon  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  it  was  created.  If  for  many  years  the 
object  of  this  organization  was  the  use  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  killing  the  largest  possible  number  of  its 
fellow-men,  it  ceases  to  be  an  organization  to  which  human- 

®  He  expects  Denmark  (and  also  Norway  and  Sweden)  to  side  with 
Germany  in  return  for  this  favor,  and  to  regard  Germany  as  the  guarantor  of 
their  existence  and  independence. 
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ity  should  attach  increasing  importance  in  the  future.  If 
the  task  of  safeguarding  peace  could  be  organized  as  ef¬ 
ficiently  as  the  Germans  have  organized  their  preparations 
for  war,  mankind  might  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  a  regenerated 
and  civilized  Europe. 

In  connection  with  the  war  much  has  been  said  of  Ger¬ 
man  Culture.  No  one  would  deny  that  the  Germans  are 
highly  civilized  and  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them 
in  science  and  in  mechanics,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us 
from  despising  a  government  which  is  so  lax  in  its  political 
morals  that  it  has  recourse  to  a  war  of  mines  and  sub¬ 
marines  against  defenseless  non-combatants,  and  worst 
of  all  invades  and  ravages  Belgium  despite  treaties  and 
human  rights.  If  we  are  asked,  “What  can  be  hoped  from 
the  peace  that  is  to  be  signed,”  we  can  answer  briefly, 
that  in  future  the  world  must  be  defended  from  such  re¬ 
volting  occurrences  as  those  we  have  recently  witnessed; 
that  war  must  be  made  more  difficult  by  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  people  themselves  in  international  litiga¬ 
tion  and  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  year’s  delay  in 
the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  such  as  Bryan  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  series  of  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  whole  question  including  the 
principle  of  nationality  can  be  summarized  in  a  single 
sentence;  “Real  and  universal,  sacred  and  inviolable  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rights  of  others.”  Until  we  have  attained 
this  goal  we  shall  still  be  living  in  the  age  of  barbarism. 

Otto  Jespersen 

University  of  Copenhagen 
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SHAKESPEARE’S  ENGLAND' 

Like  most  good  things,  this  book  has  been  of  slow  growth 
and  accumulation.  Its  conception  and  general  plan  are 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s,  and  his  is  the  rich  introductory  survey 
of  its  vast  subject.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  His  reward 
has  been  long  in  coming,  but  now  here  it  is,  and  in  full 
measure.  The  main  execution  of  that  first  plan  has  been 
the  work  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  Seven  years  ago  he  arranged 
for  the  writing  of  the  several  essays  which  the  book  con¬ 
tains.  Many  of  the  rare  and  admirable  illu^rations  are 
of  his  choice,  tho  as  regards  actual  contribution  only  one 
animating  essay,  on  Bearbaiting,  Bullbaiting,  and  Cock- 
fighting,  is  from  his  pen;  for  these  two  volumes  resemble 
one  of  those  coruscating  theatrical  performances  reserved 
for  unique  occasions,  in  which  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
for  the  moment  veil  (and  yet  at  the  same  time  flatter) 
their  brightness  in  the  general  constellation.  In  1914  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  completing 
his  work.  Since  then  editor  has  succeeded  editor.  The 
war  has  called  to  other  service.  But  complete  achievement 
has  been  attained  at  last — an  achievement  which,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  minor  di\dsions,  embodies  forty-four  complete 
treatises,  treatises  that  have  been  contributed  by  no  fewer 
than  two  score  writers,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  specialist 
and  enthusiast  in  his  own  subject.  These  two  volumes, 
indeed,  are  a  vivid  and  various  pageant  of  learning  and 
research,  a  pageant  of  life  rather  than  of  literature,  to  which 
the  Poet  Laureate’s  beautiful  Ode  is  like  a  preluding  flourish 
of  silver  trumpets : 

‘  Reprinted  from  Literary  Supplement  of  London  Times  of  July  20, 
1916. 
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Man  knoweth  but  as  in  a  dream  of  his  own  desire 
The  thing  that  is  good  for  man,  and  he  dreameth 
well.  *  ♦  * 

It  calls  out  of  the  passing  darkness  of  one  generation  to 
remembrance  of  the  splendor  of  another.  It  summons  the 
reader  to  the  contemplation  of  an  era  in  English  history 
unparalleled  in  boldness  of  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
yet  at  no  moment  of  its  headlong  course  more  heroic,  more 
pregnant  with  promise,  than  our  own. 

The  one  connecting  purpose  of  this  book,  explains  the 
anonymous  author  of  its  excellent  preface,  is  “to  describe 
the  habits  of  the  English  people  during  Shakespeare’s  life¬ 
time.”  “After  all,  how  does  one  age  differ  from  another? 

. It  is  the  little  things  that  change,  and  in  their  change 

serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  a  man  or  of  an  age. 
Everything  in  one  sense  remains  the  same;  everything  in 
another  sense  is  different.”  It  is  these  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  yet  always  significant  changes  that  mark  not  per¬ 
haps  the  positive  progress,  the  full  wide  flood,  but  the 
eddying  currents  of  human  life.  Our  every-day  customs  and 
habits,  the  bed  we  lie  on,  the  hour  we  rise,  the  clothes  we 
dress  ourselves  in,  the  food  we  eat,  the  little  social  ceremonies 
of  our  own  particular  caste  and  class  and  family,  the  work 
we  do,  the  games  we  play,  the  arts  we  dabble  in,  the  books 
we  read,  the  people  we  meet  or  hope  to  meet,  the  fleeting 
exhibition  of  their  manners,  amiability,  and  oddities,  the 
ideas  and  facts  and  events  we  discuss,  the  crimes  we  do  not 
commit,  the  penalties  we  happily  escape,  the  house  we  live 
in,  the  places  we  visit  and  the  means  of  reaching  them, 
church  and  theatre,  town  and  country — all  this  is  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  life  on  earth,  whatever  our  station,  powers,  or 
ambitions.  Regarding  every  aspect  of  it  we  remain  in¬ 
finitely  curious,  till  age  gradually  dims  our  faculties  and 
interest,  and  death  removes  us  from  the  world  of  sense. 

Yet  if,  very  naturally,  we  desire  to  discover  what  in 
some  past  age  were  the  conditions  under  which  men  and 
women  like  ourselves  were  born  and  lived  and  died,  how 
difficult  is  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite  knowledge. 
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History  is  for  the  most  part  silent  regarding  it.  Princi¬ 
palities  and  powers  and  peoples  are  its  usual  subject-matter; 
Everyman  is  too  commonplace  to  be  closely  considered. 
His  multitudinous  little  activities,  which  just  so  far  differed 
from  ours  as  to  make  them  enormously  interesting,  are 
taken  for  granted.  Yet  who  would  not  rather  meet  and 
have  a  few  minutes  intimate  talk  with  the  peasant  whose 
cakes  were  left  to  burn  by  Alfred,  the  young  Philistine  who 
scoured  the  armor  of  Goliath,  or  the  aunt  of  one  of  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  tiring  maids  than  know  by  rote  the  names  and  dates 
of  every  king  that  in  the  stream  of  history  ascended  and 
descended  from  his  throne?  We  are,  every  one  of  us, 
egocentric  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  nothing  so  much 
enthrals  and  titillates  us  in  the  life  of  the  past  as  what 
would  be  already  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  if  it  were  at 
any  moment  our  lot  to  return  thru  the  centuries  and  to  share 
in  it. 

This  attempt,  then,  to  retrieve  a  remote  reality,  not  so 
much  to  re-animate  and  re-embody  the  ghost  of  another 
age  as  to  restore  its  local  habitation,  is  one  of  extraordinary 
interest.  On  such  a  scale,  in  such  elaborate  detail,  by  hands 
so  many  and  so  cautious  and  practised,  it  has  never  been 
made  before,  and  it  is  an  immensely  valuable  precedent. 
Such  a  matter-of-fact  narrative  of  every  age  would  be 
packed  with  interest  and  entertainment,  and  to  plunge  by 
this  means  into  any  remote  existence  is  greatly  to  refresh 
what  even  for  the  most  sprightly  and  methodical  of  us 
is  at  times  the  tedious  present. 

Every  subject  treated  of  in  these  volumes  is  in  some 
degree  of  a  personal  interest.  From  the  personal  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  social,  from  the  social  to  the  national,  and  so  to 
the  universal.  The  daily  newspaper  of  ordinary  times 
would  contribute  its  infinitesimal  addition  to  each  one  of 
these  chapters.  Shakespeare's  England  is  therefore  a  book, 
in  the  best  of  senses,  for  the  general  reader.  Only  an  al¬ 
most  impossible  self-confidence  would  accept  it  as  measur¬ 
able,  or  in  any  strict  fashion  comprehensible,  by  any  single, 
by  even  the  most  omnivorous,  critic.  Tinker,  tailor. 
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soldier,  sailor,  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggarman,  thief — an 
extremely  well-spread  net  would  be  necessary  to  empanel 
the  jury  justified  in  sitting  in  judgment  upon  it,  as  a  whole 
or  in  detail.  Its  essential  virtue,  indeed,  can  be  circum¬ 
vented  only  by  an  arduous  effort  of  the  imagination.  Until 
its  multiplicity  of  threads  has  been  thus  woven  together 
the  true  fabric  it  describes  will  remain  more  or  less  pattern¬ 
less,  and  even  then  only  a  creative  breath  of  the  spirit  can 
stir  its  enormous  tapestry  into  the  verisimilitude  of  the  life 
it  portrays.  Without  such  an  endeavor,  as  Ascham  said 
regarding  contemporary  Latin  translations  of  Greek  texts, 
it  affords  “but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  flie  withall,  or  a  hevie 
stompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  withall.”  It  must  be  read  thru; 
and  that  is  a  stern  edict,  for  there  are  nearly  twelve  hundred 
pages  of  it.  But  it  can  also  be  profitably  browsed  in 
piecemeal  and  attacked  from  a  dozen  different  angles  and 
diverse  points  of  view.  Not  all  its  essays,  of  course,  are 
equally  exhaustive,  vivifying,  and  attractive.  Not  all  its 
writers  have  enjoyed  so  honeyed  (and  so  excellently  com¬ 
pleted)  a  task  as  that  which  befell  the  late  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rogers — Voyages  and  Exploration:  Geography:  Maps;  or 
what  may  appear  to  many  readers  so  arid  a  one  as  Mr. 
McKerrow’s  Booksellers,  Printers,  and  the  Stationers’ 
Trade.  Not  all  its  chapters  are  so  animated  and  beguiling 
as  Mr.  Fortescue’s  on  Hunting,  so  lucid,  learned,  and  de¬ 
lightful  as  Dr.  Henry  Bradley’s  on  Shakespeare’s  English, 
so  full  of  charm  as  Mr.  Barclay  Squire’s  on  Music — an 
enchanting  piece  of  scholarship,  with  a  happy  “idea”  of  its 
own  that  might  well  have  been  otherwise  taken  advantage 
of — Mr.  C.  T.  Onions’  appended  illustrative  glossary  of 
musical  terms  used  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is,  too,  the  richest  of  its  contributions  that  will  leave 
many  of  its  readers  most  eagerly  asking  for  more.  How¬ 
ever  full  they  may  be,  they  are  appetizers.  They  whet 
ignorance  and  curiosity  and  waft  the  mind  off  into  specula¬ 
tions  of  its  own.  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid’s  treatise  on  The 
Home,  for  instance,  is  crammed  with  excellent  matter. 
We  are  most  of  us  accustomed  to  think  of  the  great  Eliza- 
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bethan  houses  as  romantically  stained  and  weather-worn, 
green-mantled  and  tranquil  in  the  dream  of  time,  and  of 
their  furniture  as  black,  glossy,  and  scarred  with  age,  or 
pathetically  faded  and  enfeebled.  Mr.  Macquoid  destroys 
this  pleasing  fiction,  and  replaces  it  with  a  panorama  of 
brightest  color,  variety,  and  magnificence.  The  oldest 
houses  were  once  vulgarly  new,  the  most  decrepit  Eliza¬ 
bethan  joint  stool  was  built  to  sustain  a  Falstaff.  The 
Elizabethans — live  men  all — loved  luxury,  finery,  and  dis¬ 
play,  made  money  and  spent  it.  Superbly,  wantonly  at¬ 
tired,  they  set  themselves  down  to  enormous  feats  of  eating, 
in  rooms  of  garish  coloring  and  gorgeous  tapestries,  to  tables 
of  brand  new  oak  laden  with  magnificent  plate  and  Venetian 
glass.  A  “solid  hower”  of  entertainment  can  be  extracted 
from  the  bachelor’s  account  book  of  1589  cited  in  this  essay. 
It  is  deliciously  conciliating  in  these  hard  times  to  learn 
that  potatoes  in  that  bachelor’s  spacious  days  were  2s.  a 
pound,  that  sugar  cost  ten  times  that  sum,  and  that  tobacco 
was  5s.  an  ounce.  (The  fact  that  beef  was  ^/\d.  a  pound 
would  have  looked  more  delectable  in  German.)  As  St. 
Odoric  gives  us  a  beguiling  picture  of  the  Grand  Cham 
progressing  from  summer  to  winter  palace  riding  in  his 
stupendous  coach,  with  his  stallions  and  elephants,  and 
hawk  on  fist,  and  squadrons  of  horsemen  scouring  the 
country  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  him,  so  Mr.  Mac¬ 
quoid  indulges  us  with  a  vision  of  Queen  Elizabeth  removing 
from  one  royal  residence  to  another  accompanied  by 
hundreds  of  two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by  six  horses  and 
laden  with  trunks.  Then,  again,  Elizabeth’s  state  bath¬ 
room,  wainscotted  with  looking-glass  (so  that  ninety-nine 
excellent  queens  could  be  seen  at  one  moment  dipping  and 
splashing),  the  big  wooden  tub  in  front  of  the  fire  for  humbler 
folk,  the  home-made  scented  soap,  the  “teeth-brush’’  and 
blanch  and  powder,  the  candles,  wax  and  tallow,  the  fabu¬ 
lous  beds  (that  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  at  her  accouche¬ 
ment  in  1612  was  valued  at  £14,000),  the  forks,  ovens, 
toothpicks,  wages  and  prices — one  simply  can  not  weary 
of  reading  about  such  mundane  matters.  But  obviously 
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no  essay  of  less  than  thirty  pages  on  such  a  miscellaneity  as 
Furniture,  Food  and  Drink,  Domestic  Customs,  Christen¬ 
ings,  Weddings,  Funerals,  could  do  more  than  skirt  the 
subject.  We  should  like  to  hear  more,  for  example,  about 
Elizabethan  children  and  servants,  courtship  and  marriage, 
and  the  current  views  on  that  obsession  of  modern  times — 
sex.  Nothing  would  fully  suffice  a  really  lively  enquirer 
but  the  full  twenty-four  hours’  routine,  at  all  four  seasons, 
of  a  forked  radish  as  commonplace,  limited,  and  self-con¬ 
tained  as  himself. 

Such  desires  are  hopelessly  extravagant;  and  even  the 
dullest  reader,  by  the  aid  of  this  book,  can  at  least,  as  a 
curious  supernumerary,  step  on  to  the  actual  vast  stage  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  whereon  life,  beyond  even  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  forthshowing,  was  indescribably  spectacular  and 
dramatic.  The  best  that  these  writers  can  do,  and  intend 
to  do,  for  us  is,  of  course,  objective  in  kind.  We  must 
devote  ourselves  at  leisure  to  a  subjective  realization  of 
their  work.  In  that  leisure  we  can  steadily  absorb  Mr. 
Ronald  Bayne’s  essay  on  the  thorny  subject  of  Religion, 
Sir  John  Sandys’  erudition  on  the  copious  subjects  of 
Education  and  Scholarship.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  writes 
on  the  Court,  Mr.  Fortescue  on  the  Soldier,  Lord  Dillon 
on  Armour  and  Weapons.  To  Mr.  Underhill  has  fallen 
Law  (a  chapter  he  succeeds  in  making  to  blossom  like  the 
rose),  to  Mr.  Alban  Doran  Medicine,  to  Mr.  Prothero 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  to  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  Heraldry, 
and  to  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  Handwriting. 
The  engrossing  and  essentially  Elizabethan  topic  of  Folk¬ 
lore  and  Superstitions  (including  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
and  devils)  has  been  Mr.  Littledale’s  good  fortune,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  shares  with  us  his  joy  in  a  full-flavored 
and  succulent  account  of  sixteenth-seventeenth  century 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds — the  complete  “pevish,  pel  tinge, 
and  pickinge  practyses”  of  “the  rowsey,  ragged,  rabble- 
ment  of  rakehelles.’’  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  great  Queen  her¬ 
self  shines  out  of  the  printed  page  with  no  more  peerless  a 
lustre  than  does  Mr.  Whibley’s  Mary  Frith,  alias  Moll 
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Cutpurse,  she-regent  of  rascaldom.  It  is  curiously  signifi¬ 
cant,  again,  that,  while  150  pages  barely  suffice  to  explain 
and  illustrate  Elizabethan  Sports  and  Pastimes,  and  a 
good  fifty  are  expended  on  Sea  and  Land  Travels,  the 
Sciences  (astronomy  and  astrology,  alchemy,  and  natural — 
and  unnatural — history)  are  polished  off  by  their  five 
specialists  in  rather  more  than  seventy.  Even  now  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  indispensable  essays  on  the 
Playhouse,  the  Masque,  on  the  Fine  Arts,  on  Authors  and 
Patrons,  Ballads  and  Broadsides. 

“Bare,  and  often  trivial  matter  of  fact,”  the  preface 
warns  us,  may  occupy  many  of  these  pages.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  trivial  but  false  or  inadequate  thinking  makes  it 
so;  and  the  cumulative  reward  of  poring  over  these  two 
bountiful  (and  weighty)  volumes  resembles  the  peculiar 
fascination  of  scrutinizing  a  section  of  a  beehive  or  ant-hill 
under  glass,  densely  busy,  praeternaturally  absorbed,  ex¬ 
quisitely  equip t — just,  marvel  of  marvels  and  miracle  of 
miracles,  living  life.  What  wonder  that  “everywhere 
England  turned  to  poetry,”  since  rich  and  poor,  wise  and 
frivolous,  as  perhaps  no  age  or  people  have  so  succeeded 
in  doing  before  or  since,  were  one  and  all  storing 
up  its  nectar  and  pollen,  so  to  speak,  in  the  raw! 
Inmost  garden  of  world-wide,  infinitely  explorable  meadows 
was  their  England,  from  whence  their  merchants  and 
voyagers,  their  scholars  and  artists  bore  home  astounding 
treasure.  If  Elizabeth,  moving  from  splendor  on  to 
splendor  in  the  midst  of  her  statesmen,  courtiers,  and 
people,  was  virgin  queen  of  that  monstrous  human  traffic 
and  gaiety  and  pride,  then  Shakespeare  was  in  unique 
fashion  the  veritable  “spirit  of  the  hive.”  And  as  surely 
as  this  book  is  but  a  tincture,  an  essence,  a  fleeting  risum^ 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  so  his  works  are  but  a  byplay  of  the 
supreme  consciousness  of  a  man  who  must  have  lived  thru 
his  days  at  an  intensity  and  with  a  fullness  of  apprehension, 
understanding,  passion  and  sympathy,  beyond  the  capacity 
of  his  most  sedulous  and  penetrating  student  to  retrieve. 

But  in  what  measure  do  the  researches  contained  in  these 
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two  volumes  justify  their  collective  title?  In  what  sense 
are  they  “a  corrective  of  the  errors  and  fantasies  of  popular 
Shakespearian  criticism?”  Two  things  are  clearly  demon¬ 
strated,  if  such  evidence  is  needed.  The  first  indirectly; 
since,  apart  from  Dr.  Bradley’s  essay,  which  is  concerned 
with  Elizabethan  pronunciation,  orthography,  grammar, 
and  the  peculiar  usage  of  words  in  the  plays,  it  is  beyond  the 
immediate  scope  of  this  book — Shakespeare’s  supreme  genius 
of  expression.  Again  and  again  that  magic,  spontaneous, 
lovely  music  breaks  in  on  the  ear  like  the  singing  of  sirens 
above  the  slow  and  gradual  wash  of  the  tide.  Every 
fragment  of  quotation  lights  up  these  pages  like  glow¬ 
worms  in  the  dark  verdure  of  nightfall,  like  starry  metal 
in  quartz.  The  other  is  that  his  knowledge,  wide  in  range, 
of  a  peculiar  essentiality  and  precision,  and  never  flourished 
merely  for  its  own  didactic  and  precious  sake,  but  in¬ 
variably  used  in  the  service  of  his  dramatic  and  poetic 
purpose,  was  derived  hardly  at  all  from  books,  almost 
entirely  from  his  “experience  of  every-day  life.”  He  was  a 
reader  by  accident,  never  in  bondage,  quotes  Sir  James 
Sandys  from  Warton.  He  was  naturally  learned,  said 
Dryden.  He  was  the  contemplative  creator,  not  the  critic 
of  life;  the  poet  who  day  in,  day  out,  squandered  spirit  and 
sense  in  desire,  love,  delight.  Borrower  he  certainly  was, 
but  with  what  an  extortionate  usury  of  interest  he  paid 
back.  Even  North’s — Amyot’s  Plutarch’s — Romans  he 
“turns  into  Englishmen.”  Of  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind  as  he  lived  into  it  and  exulted  in  it,  in  all  its  vivid 
diversity,  complexity,  beauty,  and  strangeness,  every 
opposite  line  of  this  book  proves  him  the  master,  past 
comparison  or  computation.  But  concerning  particular 
veins  and  strata  and  by-products  of  knowledge,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  witnesses,  tho  in  the  aggregate  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  his  favor,  is  delightfully  conflicting.  In  this 
matter  we  must,  of  course,  allow  for  the  ardor  of  the 
specialist  regarding  his  own  chosen  subject ;  for  the  idolator, 
also,  who  has  unconsciously  tilted  the  scale  in  the  poet’s 
favor.  Above  all  it  must  be  remembered  that,  apart  from 
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the  Sonnets — and  these  perhaps  are  not  invariably  thus 
exceptional — Shakespeare’s  sole  communication  with  us  is 
in  the  speech  of  his  vividly  independent  characters.  Clear 
and  fresh  as  earth’s  water-springs  it  gushes  out  of  their 
hearts  and  minds  in  a  myriad  tones  and  accents.  He  was 
all  things  in  all  men,  with  little  discernible  bias  and  with  no 
carping  partialities. 

These  allowances  made,  let  the  supreme  question  of 
Religion  be  first  considered.  Shakespeare’s  “technical  use 
of  religion,’’  says  Mr.  Bayne,  “seems  on  the  whole  less  than 
we  should  expect.’’  He  was  “not  a  Puritan,  any  more 
than  he  was  a  Papist.’’  There  follows  this  conclusion  of 
the  matter: — “His  religion  was  the  religion  of  a  man  who 
stood  outside  all  parties  of  the  day  without  despising  any 
of  them.”  We  may  or  may  not  admire  the  sovereign 
tolerance  exprest  by  those  last  five  words,  but  with  them  we 
must  remind  ourselves  of  the  peculiar  pathos  and  tender 
gravity  that  move  in  Shakespeare’s  every  reference  to  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bayne  from  “Henry  IV,”  when  he  speaks  of 

Those  holy  fields 

Over  whose  acres  walk’d  those  blessed  feet 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail’d 

For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross. 

Turn  to  the  Law,  and  Elizabethan  law  was  as  grossly, 
pitilessly  vindicative  as  it  was  pedantic.  The  Baconian 
who  may  perhaps  enjoy  a  precarious  moment  of  rapture 
by  mis-emphasizing  two  words  in  the  last  three  lines  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  essay  will  here  sup  cold  comfort.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  “knowledge  of  law  was  neither  profound  nor  accu¬ 
rate.”  But  (a  delicious  “but”  it  is!),  Mr.  Underhill  re¬ 
marks,  possibly  its  solemn  absurdities,  its  quibbling  pre¬ 
varications,  its  formal  futilities  “tickled  Shakespeare’s 
sense  of  humor.”  When  that  sense  of  humor  was  thus 
tickled  we  do  not  smile,  we  laugh  out  loud.  Otherwise, 
says  Mr.  Underhill,  Shakespeare  accepted  that  law’s 
abominable  severities  without  criticism,  a  conclusion  we 
can  accept  only  as  positively  as  we  can  accept  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh’s — that  in  the  matter  of  politics  Shakespeare  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  and  of  all  but  a  very  few 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  As  regards  a  less  universal  sub¬ 
ject  than  these,  Ships  and  Sailors,  Mr.  Carr  Laughton 
pillories  a  few  Shakespearean  untechnicalities  and  decides 
that  the  poet  had  very  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  seamen,  tho  The  Tempest  “marks  a  great  advance.” 
The  first  count  of  this  indictment  is  by  no  means  fatal,  the 
second  we  must  leave  to  the  expert.  In  general  the  verdict 
is  that  Shakespeare  knew  as  much  about  the  sea  as  “we 
should  expect  him  to  know  about  it.”  The  essay  on  Music 
bears  witness  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries;  Mr.  Onions’  glossary,  indeed,  rings  and  echoes, 
threets  and  wails  like  a  jargoning  of  birds  in  the  thickets 
of  Eden.  As  to  Medicine,  Mr.  Doran  testifies  to  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  skilful  handling  of  mental  disease,  but  once  more 
points  out  many  errors  in  the  use  of  specific  terms.  The 
answer  to  that  occurs  in  Mr.  Knobel’s  treatise  on  Astrology 
—Sir  Toby’s  and  Aguecheek’s — “All  is  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  two  knights.”  So  the  tale  proceeds: 
on  the  one  side  is  the  joyous  conviction — exuberantly 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Fortescue  in  an  amusing  analysis  of  a 
passage  in  which  Ben  Jonson  goes  a  hunting  and  by  his, 
sincerest  of  all  British  compliments,  that  Ben’s  untutored 
rival  was  “among  the  best  sportsmen  of  his  century” — that 
Shakespeare  “did  not  trouble  about  curious  or  recondite 
allusions,”  that  his  knowledge  was  not  merely  scholarly 
or  literary,  the  ink-tainted  product  of  midnight  oil;  on  the 
other,  sheer  happy  wonderment  at  “that  faultless  inspira¬ 
tion  born  of  observation  which  no  art  can  supply.”  The 
words  are  Sir  William  Thistleton  Dyer’s,  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  his  turn,  presses  them  home — Shakespeare  was  “one 
of  the  best  modern  writers  of  the  time.”  Even  in  matters 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  vocabulary,  he  “looked 
forward,  not  backward.” 

This  book,  then,  as  a  whole,  with  its  searching,  micro¬ 
scopic  scrutiny,  its  patient  and  laborious  investigations, 
is  an  unparalleled  tribute  to  that  consummate  genius  in  the 
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year  of  Shakespeare’s  tercentenary.  What  other  great 
English  man  of  letters — unless,  perhaps,  Chaucer  or  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  a  far  narrower  sense — could  for  an  instant 
endure  so  prodigious  a  compliment  as  “The  age  was  worthy 
of  the  man,’’  that  neither  could  exhaust  the  other?  “Shakes¬ 
peare’s  works,”  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  are  “the  creed  of 
England.”  This  is  not  a  piece  of  Elizabethan  hyperbole, 
but  a  sober  statement  of  fact.  The  ocean  of  human  in¬ 
terest  of  our  own  illimitable  time,  as  easily  and  buoyantly 
as  the  Atlantic  cradled  the  Golden  Hind,  bears  on  its  broad 
bosom  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Norden’s  delicate  decorative  map  of  London  in  1593,  with 
which  Mr.  Whately  adorns  his  Life  of  the  Town,  Lowered 
in  with  country  green  clustering  close  to  its  rippled,  ship- 
ridden  Thamys  fiuvius,  with  its  one  many-storeyed  bridge — 
that  city  “packed  with  humanity,  rich  in  adventure,  crime 
and  disorder,”  the  capital  of  an  England  even  then  “merry 
only  in  cherished  memor>” — is,  when  compared  with  our 
gross,  sprawling,  besooted  Babylon  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
precisely  representative  of  the  vast  difference  between  the 
realm  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Empire  of  King  George.  So, 
also,  the  wooden  cockleshell  Navy  (its  master-ship  the 
Ark  Royal,  of  400  mariners,  gunners,  and  soldiers,  and  50 
tons  of  ordnance)  which  stung  and  harried  Philip’s  flocking 
Armada  out  of  the  English  seas,  is  ancestor  in  line  direct 
of  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  sombre  and  massive  brood  of  iron¬ 
clads  which  yesterday  drove  back  the  Kaiser’s  raddled 
ships  into  the  hard- won  safety  of  his  Canal.  Those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  English  freemen  have  multiplied  into 
millions.  That  eager  and  impassioned  age,  magnificent 
in  conception,  of  ceaseless  enterprise,  of  unwearying  travel 
and  travail  of  soul  and  mind  and  body,  is  but  in  aggregate 
scale  as  a  square  yard  to  our  acre — stupefying  area  tho 
the  latter  may  be  for  one  poor  halting  imagination  to 
realize  and  explore.  It  is  true  that  the  great  figures  of  that 
distant  day,  Drake  and  Raleigh,  Spenser  and  Bacon, 
“seem  more  than  human,”  it  is  true  that  that  is  “an  illusion 
of  memory.”  Time’s  perspective  dwarfs  and  finally  oblit- 
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erates  the  multitude,  steadily  aggrandizes  the  conspicuous, 
unforgettable  few. 

Our  present  illusion  is  of  another  kind.  We  can  not  see 
the  trees  for  the  wood.  If  deeply  interested  at  all  in  life, 
we  must  be,  in  some  kind,  specialists.  We  choose  or  are 
chosen  by  a  more  or  less  restricted  and  restrictive  province. 
Our  enormous  environment,  now  suddenly  made  more 
clearly  conceivable  by  the  Great  War,  cheats  and  baffles 
comprehension.  The  average,  private,  intelligent  man  of 
today,  if,  maybe,  he  does  not  lead  so  garish,  chequered, 
precarious  and  violent  a  personal  life  as  did  his  Elizabethan 
prototype,  if  he  does  not  spend  his  days  positively  sunning 
himself  on  death’s  doorstep,  has  a  range  and  diversity  of 
speculation  far  transcending  the  scope  of  the  wayfaring 
man’s  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Assuredly  ours,  any  more 
than  was  Elizabeth’s  age,  is  not  a  time  of  sentimentality. 
Just  as  then  the  human  consciousness  spreads  itself  abroad 
like  a  cedar  in  Libanus  beneath  an  empyrean  suddenly 
amplified  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  Learning  and  the 
New  World,  so  not  only  both  these  are  still  ours,  but  we 
have  oiu-selves  but  lately  made  partial  conquest  of  the 
literatures  of  Russia  and  of  the  East,  of  immeasurable 
tracts  of  science,  have  mastered  the  air  and  the  underwater, 
are  still  infinitely  curious,  adventurous,  and  resourceful, 
and  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  lift  to  the  skies  again  too 
sedulously  bowed  a  head  from  the  soil  of  Victorian  ma¬ 
terialism.  For  that  very  reason,  because  of  this  supreme 
prospect  and  its  potentialities,  any  perfect  and  complete 
balance  between  the  poetic  and  imaginative  and  the  prosaic 
and  scientific  aspects  of  reality  seems  today  hardly  possible. 
Only  the  collective  consciousness  of  man  can  contain  the 
knowledge,  can  estimate  the  full  actuality  of  our  time. 
Centuries  hence,  the  eyes  of  the  yet  unborn  will  discern  and 
discriminate.  These  last  three  years  will  then  appear  like 
the  incredible  revivification  of  a  single  spring;  romance 
will  have  veiled  the  tragic,  tho  may  Heaven  grant  that  it 
shall  not  beautify  the  vile  and  the  cruel.  Out  of  the  dust 
of  death  will  spring  a  changeless  peace  and  splendor  of 
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remembrance.  The  great  figures  living  in  our  midst,  no 
longer  hidden  by  the  general  multitude,  nor  obscured  by 
the  fleeting  mists  of  detraction  and  misunderstanding,  will 
stand  out  in  exalted  isolation.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  will 
in  that  yet  distant  day  win  the  very  reality  of  Mr.  Bridges’ 
transcendent  vision — 

I  saw  the  Angel  of  Earth  from  strife  aloof 
Mounting  the  heavenly  stair  with  Time  on  high, 

Growing  ever  younger  in  the  brightening  air 
Of  the  everlasting  dawn:  ; 

It  was  not  terror  in  his  eyes  nor  wonder, 

That  glance  of  the  intimate  exaltation 
Which  lieth  as  Power  under  all  Being, 

And  broodeth  in  Thought  above — 

As  a  bird  wingeth  over  the  ocean. 

Whether  indolently  the  heavy  water  sleepeth 

Or  is  dash’d  in  a  million  waves,  chafing  or  lightly  laughing. 

If  ever,  then,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  perhaps  in  the 
year  of  grace  2216,  the  remote  literary  heirs  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  great  and  generous  book  set  themselves 
to  the  achievement — in  some  two  score  volumes — of  what 
shall  be  a  worthy  parallel  to  it,  they  will  have  a  bewilder- 
ingly  broad,  diversified,  and  copious  field  for  their  activities 
and  research;  but — where  will  they  find  another  William 
Shakespeare? 
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DISCUSSIONS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  all  those,  at  least,  who 
are  at  the  focus  point  of  the  industrial  situation,  are  ac¬ 
tively  awake  to  the  pressing  need  of  vocational  education. 
The  subject  is  receiving  more  conscientious  consideration 
than  the  Great  War  itself,  the  quantity  of  after- the-war- 
talk  proves  it,  and  the  vast  number  and  largeness  of  the 
educational  movements  now  astir,  the  amount  of  thought 
devoted  to  the  future  of  the  young  man  and  woman  of  to¬ 
day  by  executives,  economists,  conservationists  and  edu¬ 
cators,  is  perhaps  the  brightest  of  the  few  dots  of  hope 
that  glimmer  through  the  fog  of  indecision  and  anxiety 
now  enshrouding  us.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  nation’s 
hope  lies  in  the  development  of  the  human  factor;  Germany 
has  proven  the  point  and  at  last  we  are  doing  likewise 
but  not,  thank  Heaven,  with  the  iron  rules  of  Militarism. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  unquestion¬ 
ably  destined  to  become  one  of  the  biggest  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  world,  is  beginning  to  know  the  pinch  of  lack 
of  skilled  labor.  Feeble  attempts  to  remedy  the  lack  have 
long  been  in  process,  attempts  of  individuals  and  more  or 
less  sectarian  organizations  whose  effectiveness  has  been 
hampered  by  conflicting  interests,  “small  time’’  jealousies 
and  an  absence  of  a  get-together  spirit,  have  succeeded  in 
doing  little.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  grasped 
by  the  business  men  of  the  city  who,  about  a  year  ago, 
incorporated  themselves  into  a  Vocational  Guidance  As¬ 
sociation  to  do  battle  against  the  problem. 

The  Association  was  organized  by  a  conference  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Manufacturers’  and  Business  Men’s 
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Association  to  encourage  the  boys  and  girls  of  Brooklyn 
to  increase  their  efficiency  and  earning  power  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  citizenship. 

Article  II,  Section  i,  of  the  Association’s  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 

“Its  objects  shall  be:  To  assist  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  women,  in  deciding  wisely  upon  a  life  vocation;  to  se¬ 
cure  for  them  proper  technical  and  practical  training  in 
preparation  for  the  same;  to  secure  suitable  positions,  or 
openings,  for  the  fullest  expression  of  their  several  abili¬ 
ties  in  a  finally  accepted  vocation;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  purpose  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  with  all  existing 
organizations  doing  similar  work,  and  with  all  professions, 
business  and  trades  in  obtaining  for  the  young  men  and 
women  best  suited  by  natural  ability  or  training  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  or  their  representatives  may  require  to  be  filled.’’ 

This  means  earnest  work  along  practical  lines  for  the 
conservation  of  human  resources  and  the  development 
of  the  “human  factor’’  in  industry.  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  the  noted  economist,  estimated  the  human  resources 
of  the  United  States  to  be  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
billion  dollars.  At  present  Brooklyn’s  proportion  of  this 
breath-taking  sum  based  upon  population  would  be  approx¬ 
imately  three  billion,  seven  hundred  million  of  dollars. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  not  only  of  local  interest  but  of 
supreme  national  importance. 

A  Commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson  “dis¬ 
covered”  that  the  true  wealth  of  the  country  lay  not  only 
in  the  undeveloped  skill  of  the  millions  of  workers  but  in 
the  vast  army  of  school  children,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  whom  pass  yearly  from  the  elementary  schools  to  labor 
in  shop,  field  or  office — truths  long  recognized  by  industrial 
education  students.  These  students  have  cried  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  resources  loudly  saying:  “Vocational 
education  will  reduce  the  waste,  the  most  destructive 
extravagance  of  which  we  are  guilty.”  The  Brooklyn 
Association  is  attacking  the  evil  at  the  root;  not  only  are 
employers  cooperating,  but  work  is  being  pushed  in  the 
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schools.  Mr.  E.  W.  Weaver,  the  Association’s  Secretary, 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Boy’s  High  School  of  Brooklyn, 
where  he  is  in  immediate  personal  touch  with  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Weaver  says: 

“The  most  effective  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Europe 
are  those  who  have  been  most  thoroly  trained  as  work¬ 
ers  in  their  several  vocations  in  times  of  peace.  After  the 
terrible  war  is  over,’’  continued  Mr.  Weaver,  “the  sur¬ 
viving  soldiers  will  join  with  millions  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  new  warfare  for  the  control  of  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  world. 

“American  manufacturers  and  producers  will  then  face 
competition  more  keen  and  cutting  than  ever  before 
known.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  raising  the  level  of 
efficiency  of  American  labor  as  one  way  of  meeting  that 
competition  will  be  recognized  by  all  thinking  people,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  country  is  the  question  more  pressing 
and  important  than  it  is  in  Brooklyn. 

“The  City  of  Brooklyn,  because  of  its  location  and  natural 
advantages,  is  fast  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  center. 
The  nature  of  the  industries  will,  however,  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  quality  of  the  labor  market.  The 
higher  the  average  quality  of  the  labor  supply  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  entire  community. 

“The  Vocational  Guidance  Association  aims  to  raise 
the  average  quality  of  Brooklyn’s  labor  supply  by  encour¬ 
aging  and  promoting  thoroness  and  efficiency  among 
young  men  and  women.  As  the  work  developed  local 
committees  were  formed  in  the  various  school  districts 
and  social  centers.  The  members  of  these  committees 
are  furnished  with  detailed  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  employment  in  the  various  industries  of  Brooklyn, 
and  are  thus  able  to  advise  juveniles  and  their  parents 
regarding  them.” 

An  odd  feature  of  the  work  Mr.  Weaver  has  done  to  for¬ 
ward  the  movement  is  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  called 
“Yellow  Paper,”  which  has  been  widely  circulated  among 
the  young  people  of  Brooklyn. 
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Mr.  Robert  J.  MacFarland,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Association,  and  a  leading  man  of  Brooklyn,  says  of 
the  movement:  “The  Association  being  of  a  strictly  non¬ 
sectarian  character,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  in  effect 
a  clearing  house  for  all  societies  that  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  juveniles,  and  by  coordinating  the 
activities  of  these  various  unrelated  groups  enlarge  their 
opportunities  for  useful  social  service. 

“There  can  be  no  higher  form  of  social  service  or  one  of 
more  importance  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  than 
that  service  which  encourages  and  assists  boys  and  girls 
to  become  useful,  self-supporting  citizens,  thru  the 
development,  and  most  advantageous  employment  of 
natural  ability,  supplemented  by  such  vocational  training 
as  they  have  been  able  to  secure. 

“Young  people  of  Brooklyn  have  all  been  invited  to 
communicate  with  us  regarding  vocational  advice  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  a  great  many  have  applied  to  the 
committee. 

“The  tried  and  proved  methods  of  the  After  Care  Com¬ 
mittee  of  English  cities  and  the  successful  experiments 
of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committees  of  American  cities 
are  being  followed  by  us  carefully.” 

When  asked  how  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  responding 
to  the  Association’s  work  Mr.  MacFarland  replied:  “It 
is  receiving  their  hearty  and  sincere  support  and  I  can  see 
nothing  but  a  brilliant  future  both  for  the  human  factor 
and  for  industry.  One  of  our  strongest  arguments,  if  such 
be  needed,  are  a  few  facts  telling  what  has  been  done  for 
some  of  New  York  City’s  young  people  by  vocational 
training. 

“The  records  of  839  graduates  of  a  New  York  trade  school 
show  that  the  young  men,  averaging  seventeen  and  half 
years  of  age,  had  their  earning  capacity  increased  23  per 
cent  directly  as  the  first  immediate  consequence  of  a  five 
and  a  half  months’  trade  school  course.  Working  at  the 
only  occupation  open  to  them  before  entering  the  school 
with  little  hope  of  advancement,  these  young  men  were 
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able  to  earn  an  average  of  only  $6.00  a,  week.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation  from  an  elementary  course  the  young  men  were 
able  to  earn  an  average  of  $7.38  a  week. 

“Included  in  the  group  were  158  machinists  whose  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  was  raised  from  $6.66  to  $8.96  a  week.  A 
group  of  66  carpenters  increased  their  wages  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $6.14  to  $9.01  a  week,  an  increase  of  $2.87,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $150  per  year. 

“These  increases  in  wages  are  the  first  effects  of  the  brief 
school  training  in  the  elements  of  a  trade,  and  do  not  at 
all  take  into  account  the  essentially,  much  more  important 
benefit  derived  from  this  training,  namely,  emergence  from 
the  crowded  ranks  of  casual  unskilled  labor,  into  the  ranks 
of  skilled  labor,  in  which  economic  advancement  according 
to  individual  capacity  becomes  possible.” 

Gayne  I.  K.  Norton 


New  York  City 
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REVIEWS 

Educational  Hygiene — By  Louis  W.  Ra^eer.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1915.  p.  645. 

Literature  in  the  health  field  increases  at  a  surprizing 
rate.  Educational  or  school  hygiene  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  the  health  field.  This  volume, 
with  the  size  of  a  serious  textbook,  assembled,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Rapeer,  provides  a  very  comprehensive  and  up-to- 
date  encyclopedia  of  facts  and  opinions  relating  to  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  the  health  phases  of  education.  The 
work  gives  evidence  of  great  industry  and  extensive  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  editor. 

The  contributors,  representing  fields  of  education  and 
hygiene  as  well  as  the  common  ground  where  these  related 
subjects  overlap,  bring  to  this  compendium  an  almost  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  impressions  and  views. 

The  discriminating  reader  possessing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  familiarity  with  this  important  field  of  educational  work 
may  find  much  useful  material  in  this  volume,  ready  to  his 
hand  and  adaptable  to  particular  needs. 

It  is  inevitable,  probably,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
contributors,  writing  on  topics  often  interlocking  in  their 
relationships,  should  show  not  infrequently,  diverging 
opinions,  likely  to  be  puzzling  to  many  readers.  Divergence 
of  opinion  at  times  involves  not  only  lack  of  any  unity  or 
correspondence  of  views,  but  also  disturbing  approach  to 
contradiction. 

In  some  places  there  seems  to  be  duplication  of  material 
which  might  have  been  avoided  with  benefit.  Clearness 
and  convenience  of  the  text  would  have  been  distinctly 
promoted  if  the  name  of  the  author  had  been  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 
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The  book  is  generously  supplied  with  illustrations.  Some 
of  these  are  profitably  good.  Many,  however,  seem  better 
adapted  to  popular  entertainment  than  to  professional 
instruction. 

This  is  not  a  field  of  exact  science  or  of  close  correspond¬ 
ence  in  opinions  or  practise.  Out  of  a  miscellaneous 
mixture  of  trials  and  experiments  will  gradually  crystallize 
a  program  of  effective  conduct  in  the  health  program  of  our 
most  important  social  agency — the  school.  The  editor  of 
the  volume  under  discussion  has  made  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  special  field. 

Thomas  D.  Wood 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


History  and  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Representatives — By  De  Alva 
S.  Alexander.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1916.  p.  430. 
$2.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  member  of  each  Congress 
from  the  fifty-fifth  to  the  sixty-first  inclusive.  He  writes 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  warm  enthusiasm  and 
accurate  knowledge.  The  result  is  a  book  which  might 
well  be  read  by  intelligent  students  generally  and  read  with 
unusual  care  by  teachers  and  students  of  American  politics. 
Mr.^  Alexander  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  is  organized  and  its 
business  transacted.  He  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
House  and  writes  with  full  information  regarding  some  of  the 
most  exciting  and  illuminating  incidents  of  years  gone  by. 

He  goes  with  much  detail  into  the  question  of  counting 
a  quorum  and  describes  in  full  the  happenings  under 
Speaker  Reed  and  Speaker  Crisp  in  respect  to  this  matter. 
In  tracing  the  evolution  of  Mr.  Reed’s  opinions  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Alexander  states  (p.  165)  that  it  is  not  known 
just  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  count  a  quorum.  The 
writer  of  the  present  notice  is  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  question.  On  March  4,  1889,  President  Harrison  was 
inaugurated.  It  was  a  cold,  raw  day  of  driving  rain. 
Some  of  those  who  had  gone  to  Washington  to  be  present 
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at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  preferred  the  warm  glow 
of  an  open  fire  at  the  Cosmos  Club  to  occupying  exposed 
places  on  a  stand  watching  the  parade  move  up  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue.  Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  this  group.  He  spent 
nearly  an  hour  of  that  dismal  afternoon  in  describing  his 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  been  tied  up  thru  dilatory 
motions  and  procedure  during  the  session  that  had  just 
closed.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
on  the  subject  of  counting  a  visible  quorum,  and  that  he 
now  believed  this  to  be  not  only  right  but  an  absolutely 
necessary  step  if  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  per¬ 
form  its  constitutional  duty  to  the  people.  He  added  that, 
if  elected  Speaker  as  he  hoped  to  be,  he  would  certainly 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  this  end.  How  and  when  he 
took  those  steps  are  matters  of  public  knowledge.  It  was 
also  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to  be  present 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  when  those  steps  were  taken  and 
to  follow  with  sympathetic  interest  the  emancipation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  bondage  into 
which  its  previous  practise  had  brought  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  does  scant  justice  to  Speaker  Blaine  and 
fails  to  dwell  as  strongly  as  he  might  well  do,  on  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  accomplishments  of  Speaker  Carlisle. 

N.  M.  B. 


American  Diplomacy. — By  Carl  Russell  Fish.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  p.  541.  $2.75. 

The  author  in  his  preface  states  that  this  book  is  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  tho  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  American  diplomacy.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
based  upon  independent  study  of  the  sources  and  is  not 
presented  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge,  but  rather  as  a 
condensation  of  ascertained  conclusions. 

The  author  treats  his  subject  under  thirty-six  chapters: 
Chapter  I,  Phases  and  Problems  of  American  Diplomacy; 
Chapter  II,  Pre-Revolutionary  Boundaries;  Chapter  VII, 
The  West;  Chapter  VIII,  Old  Problems  in  New  Hands; 
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Chapter  XII,  The  Louisiana  Purchase;  Chapter  XVI,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Boundaries;  Chapter  XXIII,  The  Civil  War 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  Chapter  XXIV,  The  Aftermath 
of  the  Civil  War;  Chapter  XXVII,  Blaine,  Olney  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  Chapter  XXVIII,  Growth  of  American 
Influence  in  the  Pacific;  Chapter  XXX,  Imperialism  and 
Great  Britain;  Chapter  XXXIII,  Routine  and  Arbitration; 
Chapter  XXXV,  The  Present  War;  Chapter  XXXVI, 
Success  and  Its  Causes. 

Illustrating  the  text  there  are  fourteen  valuable  maps, 
six  of  them  in  color.  Phrased  in  excellent  English,  ad¬ 
mirably  planned,  the  author  has  constructed  the  best  text¬ 
book  on  the  subject  that  I  know.  He  points  out  clearly 
that  the  golden  era  of  our  diplomacy  was  from  1789  to 
1830.  During  this  epoch  our  presidents,  with  the  exception 
of  Washington,  had  all  held  diplomatic  posts  abroad.  In 
addition,  what  the  author  calls  the  “juristic  sense”  of  the 
people  had  been  developed;  and,  of  necessity,  thru  the  early 
colonial  relations  to  the  mother  country,  the  people  gave 
close  attention  to  the  acts  of  the  colonial  agents  which 
nearly  all  the  colonies  maintained  in  England.  From  Jack¬ 
son’s  administration  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  with  a 
few  isolated  exceptions,  the  history  of  our  diplomacy  is  a 
history  of  weakness  and  indecision.  In  the  previous 
period,  as  the  author  points  out,  diplomacy  shaped  to  a 
great  extent  politics  of  the  time.  In  the  second  period,  from 
1830  to  1865,  politics  shaped  diplomacy.  As  Professor 
Fish  makes  clear,  the  period  of  greatest  humiliation  in  our 
diplomatic  representation  came  in  the  period  from  1865 
to  1898.  There  were,  of  course,  isolated  exceptions,  but 
these  exceptions  only  tend  to  emphasize  the  misconceptions 
relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  that  had  crept  into  our 
national  life. 

The  treatment  of  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  to  1898  lacks  the  virility  and  power  of  preceding  and 
subsequent  periods.  A  reason  for  this  is  aptly  exprest  by 
the  title  affixt  by  the  author  to  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  era  from  1861  to  1877,  viz..  Routine.  Chapters  XXX 
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and  XXXI  under  the  sub-heads,  Imperialism  and  Great 
Britain,  and  The  Pacific  are  masterly  expositions  of  the  new 
world  relations  into  which  the  United  States  unwittingly 
entered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  War. 

Chapter  XXXIV,  Mexico,  is  clarifying  and  convincing; 
divesting  the  subject  of  non-essentials,  the  author  has 
presented  a  most  admirable  statement  of  conditions  and  our 
relations  to  and  with  them. 

In  Chapter  XXXV,  The  War,  the  author  bringing  his 
discussion  down  to  1916,  presents  an  illuminating  thesis  on 
the  problems  arising  from  the  conflicts  engendered  by  the 
European  war  and  the  burdens  placed  upon  the  United 
States  and  other  neutral  nations.  The  author’s  verdict  on 
our  diplomacy  is  that  it  has,  “on  the  whole,  served  the 
national  needs  and  purposes  exceptionally  well.’’  He 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  other  nation  has  been 
confronted  so  continually  by  the  problems  of  neutrality, 
and  for  none  has  it  assumed  such  protean  shapes;  “yet 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  we  could,  without  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  have  improved  our  handling  of  it  in  any  large  way.” 
For  no  other  nation  has  the  problem  of  protecting  its 
citizens  abroad  been  so  difficult ;  and  yet  for  a  long  time  an 
American  passport  has  been  nowhere  inferior  to  any  other 
certificate  of  nationality. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  The  volume  contains  a  most  excellent  working 
bibliography  and  a  very  valuable  index.  Altogether  pro¬ 
fessor  Fish  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  high  qualities  dis¬ 
closed  in  his  treatment  of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

A  much  discust  book  relating  to  the  outcome  of  the  war 
is  the  volume  entitled  Towards  a  lasting  settlement,  edited 
by  Charles  R.  Buxton.  It  is  the  work  of  a  number  of  well 
known  Englishmen  democratically  inclined.  (London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin.  1915.  216  p.) 

A  splendid  tribute  to  the  late  M.  Jaur^s  has  been  pre- 
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pared  by  the  M.  Rapport,  with  an  introduction  by  Anatole 
France.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  penetrating  study  of  the 
great  French  statesman  as  a  man,  as  a  political  thinker, 
and  as  an  exponent  of  the  politics  of  socialism.  (Paris: 
L’emancipatrice.  432  p.  5  fr.) 

It  is  a  somewhat  terrifying  thought  that  the  art  of  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  can  be  taught.  Since  it  is  already  so  widely 
followed  without  pedagogic  assistance  one  can  only  wonder 
what  will  happen  when  budding  orators  begin  to  study  The 
art  of  public  speaking  by  Messrs.  Esenwein  and  Carnagey. 
(Springfield:  Home  Correspondence  School.  1915.  51 1  p. 

$i  .62.) 

A  much  better  book  on  this  same  subject  is  Public  speak¬ 
ing,  by  Professor  Winans,  of  Cornell  University.  The 
book  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Hamilton  College, 
which  is  perhaps  more  fully  identified  with  training  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  than  any  other  American  college.  (Ithaca, 
New  York:  The  Sewell  Publishing  Company.  1915. 
476  p.) 

Mr.  Clayton  S.  Cooper,  in  his  book  entitled  American 
ideals,  has  undertaken  to  set  out  in  reasonable  space  what 
are  the  ruling  policies  and  principles  of  American  life. 
The  result  is  a  very  successful  and  helpful  book.  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  1915.  373  p.) 

A  really  important  and  significant  scientific  book  is  The 
mechanism  of  Mendelian  heredity,  by  Professor  T.  H.  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  the  Columbia  University,  written  in  association  with 
three  of  his  younger  colleagues.  The  book  is  not  only 
an  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  well  done  as  a  piece  of  writing  on  a 
scientific  subject.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1915.  262  p.  $4.00.) 

For  many  years  Mr.  Joseph  Uee,  of  Boston,  has  been 
an  eager  student  and  advocate  of  The  Function  of  play  in 
education.  Under  this  title  he  has  set  out  a  careful  and 
complete  exposition  of  his  thinking  on  this  exceedingly 
important  and  practical  subject.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  500  p.) 
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We  welcome  a  new  and  penetrating  exposition  of  Socrates 
with  the  title,  Socrates  master  of  life.  William  Ellery 
Leonard  has  done  a  genuine  service  to  lovers  alike  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  letters.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  1915.  118  p.  $1.00.) 

The  new  additions  to  the  English  History  Source  Books 
are  those  dealing  with  The  growth  of  Parliament  and  the 
war  with  Scotland  (1216-1307)  and  War  and  misrule  (1307- 
1309).  As  has  frequently  been  said  before  in  these  pages, 
these  books  are  the  best  of  their  kind  and  really  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  a  serious  knowledge  of  English  constitutional  and 
political  history.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914*  120 p.; 

I  s.) 

A  well  printed  and  carefully  made  First  German  grammar 
has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  Allen  and  Paul  H. 
Phillipson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company.  1916.  436  p.  $1.00.) 

Passing  from  German  to  French,  we  are  glad  to  speak 
well  of  a  very  good  Elementary  French  reader  by  Miss  Anna 
W.  Ballard,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  so-called  Walter 
method.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1915. 
192  p.) 

Under  the  editorship  of  Professor  William  E.  Dodd,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  there  has  been  issued  a  new  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  in  four  volumes,  entitled  The 
Riverside  history  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Becker, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  contributed  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  Beginnings  of  the  American  People;  Professor  Johnson, 
of  Yale,  that  entitled  Union  and  Democracy;  Professor 
Dodd  that  entitled  Expansion  and  Conflict,  and  Professor 
Paxson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  that  entitled 
The  New  Nation.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
4  vols.:  279  p.;  346  p.;  329  p.;  342  p.) 

A  vigorous  attempt  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Anglo-German  problem  is  made 
by  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
in  his  England  and  Germany,  1^40-1014.  The  author 
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points  out  that  his  book  is  not  a  product  of  the  great  war, 
but  that  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  he  became  interested 
in  the  problem  in  a  very  concrete  fashion  some  years  ago. 
His  treatment  is  judicious  and  his  book  deserves  careful 
reading.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1916. 
523  p.  $2.00.) 

Two  useful  books  for  students  of  general  history  in  high 
grade  secondary  schools  are  those  entitled  Early  European 
civilization  and  Medieval  civilization,  respectively.  The 
author  is  Roscoe  L.  Ashley  of  the  Pasadena,  California, 
high  school.  Both  books  are  elaborately  illustrated.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916,  708  p.;  702  p. 

$1.10.) 

For  those  who  approach  the  subject  of  sociology  with¬ 
out  previous  severe  training  in  history  and  economics, 
Fundamentals  of  sociology,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick,  will 
be  found  useful.  Special  application  is  made  of  sociological 
doctrine  to  community  life  and  to  education.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1916.  292  p.  $1.25.) 

A  very  unusual  book,  which  contains  much  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  physician,  is  Harvey's 
views  on  the  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  so  long  professor  of  physiology  in 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Curtis  was  a  rare  scholar  and 
this  book  is  a  real  contribution  not  only  to  the  history  of 
medicine,  but  to  the  history  of  scientific  thought  itself. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1915.  194  p. 

$1.50.) 

Vesper  talks  to  girls  is  the  record  of  thoughtful  and  wise 
counsel  offered  many  years  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  the 
students  of  Bradford  Academy  by  Laura  A.  Knott.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  *  188  p.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  C.  D.  Burns,  in  his  Morality  of  nations,  examines, 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  theory,  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  been  forced  upon  the  world’s  attention 
by  the  European  war.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1916.  251  p.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


John  Lancaster  August  25th  there  past  from  earth,  at 

Spalding  his  home  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  John  Lancaster 

Spalding,  an  ornament  to  the  historic  church 
that  he  loved  and  served  so  well  and  a  good  citizen  of  the 
American  republic.  For  ten  years  he  had  been  incapacitated 
thru  illness,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  active 
life  closed  in  1906.  Bishop  Spalding  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  “time-honored  Lan¬ 
caster”  and  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  flowed  in  his 
veins.  Ancestors  of  his  came  to  Maryland  with  Lord 
Baltimore  and  some  of  them  past  later  to  Kentucky  where 
Bishop  Spalding  himself  was  born.  His  education  was  of 
the  best  and  was  carefully  ordered  by  his  uncle,  the  eminent 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore. 

While  Bishop  Spalding  was  a  great  ecclesiastic  and  a 
competent  administrator,  he  was  also  a  poet,  an  essayist, 
an  orator  and  an  educator.  Some  of  his  public  addresses 
on  education  take  the  highest  rank  for  power,  for  insight 
and  for  guiding  force.  His  sermon  preached  at  the  church 
of  the  Gesu  in  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday,  1904,  was  heard  all 
over  Europe. 

In  Peoria  and  in  Illinois,  Bishop  Spalding  was  greatly 
beloved  as  a  genuine  first  citizen.  No  appeal  to  his  public 
instinct  ever  failed  to  enlist  his  generous  support  and  services. 
In  1902  he  served  by  designation  of  President  Roosevelt 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  avert  a  great  strike  of 
coal-miners,  and  he  brought  to  his  task  wide  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  warm  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men.  No  one  needed  to  preach  Americanism 
wherever  Bishop  Spalding’s  influence  reached.  He  was  a 
full-blooded,  thoro-going  American  who  knew  his  country 
well  and  loved  it  dearly.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
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English  in  foreign  The  report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Kahn 

colleges  Md  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 

universities  .  ^  ^ 

lean  Teachers  by  Benjamin  Sledd,  Pro¬ 

fessor  of  English  in  Wake  Forest  College,  issued  as  Number  i, 
Volume  4,  of  the  series,  is  a  piece  of  literature  too  good  to 
be  dismissed  in  a  short  notice  of  its  contents. 

The  author,  who  was  one  of  the  two  appointees  for  1914- 
15,  started  out  with  the  intention,  as  he  states  it,  of  looking 
into  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  countries  to  be  visited.  His  projected  itinerary, 
however,  was  cut  short  by  the  European  war,  and  in  the 
end  he  had  only  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Wales, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece,  instead  of  making 
the  world  tour  contemplated  by  the  Foundation.  Even 
this  restricted  field  was  covered  with  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  war.  In  Italy,  the  author  was  repeatedly  arrested 
and  detained,  and  when  he  finally  succeeded  in  escaping 
into  Switzerland,  he  found  that  nation  in  a  ferment  and  the 
time  as  unfavorable  as  possible  for  the  study  of  education. 
In  Greece,  he  had  spent  three  mornings  and  two  afternoons, 
as  he  chronicles  it,  in  actual  visits  to  the  University  of 
Athens,  the  Public  Library,  and  various  schools.  All 
this,  however,  has  furnished  most  interesting  reading,  if 
it  failed  in  part  of  its  intended  purpose,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  left  it  undone. 

The  real  educational  results  of  consequence  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  altho  in  the  latter 
country  conditions  were  again  restricted  and  unfavorable 
for  more  than  a  cursory  view.  At  the  College  de  France, 
the  work  was  found  to  be  greatly  disorganized.  At  the 
Sorbonne,  many  of  the  faculty  and  most  of  the  students 
were  away  at  the  war,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  in 
attendance  upon  classes  were  women.  At  The  two  lyc^es 
visited  in  Paris,  the  classes  were  large,  and  the  work  was 
well  organized  and  is  highly  commended. 

The  most  important  observations  of  the  conditions  of 
education  concern  Great  Britain,  altho  here,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  they  are  partial  and  unusual. 
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In  Ireland,  he  found  in  the  teaching  of  English  that  “of 
real  university  work  as  done  in  the  best  American  uni¬ 
versities  and  in  the  German  universities  there  would  seem 
to  be  none.”  Of  Scotland,  he  says  that  at  both  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
offered,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroly  domesticated. 
The  work  required  has  not  been  systematized  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  are  rather  for  the  chance  student  than  for  or¬ 
ganized  graduate  work. 

At  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities  the  traveler  spent 
two  weeks,  but  confesses  that  when  he  left  he  felt  less  prepared 
to  write  about  them  and  their  work  than  when  he  came. 
To  the  foreigner,  he  says,  the  ways  of  these  institutions  are 
past  finding  out,  and  only  long  residence  can  give 
adequate  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  he  does  discover  that 
at  both  universities,  while  social  life  apparently  comes 
before  study,  “one  is  astounded  at  the  amount  of  real 
learning  that  the  open-minded  student  absorbs,  rather  than 
acquires.  There  is  endless  discussion  at  board  and  fireside ; 
there  are  innumerable  clubs  and  conferences  at  which  all 
sorts  of  questions  are  debated ;  in  short,  there  is  the  warmth, 
the  glow,  which  comes  only  from  active  contact  of  mind  and 
mind.” 

In  Wales,  alone,  he  found  educational  conditions  similar 
to  those  of  America,  that  is,  in  their  opportunities  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  “Almost  no  provision  is  made 
in  England  for  free  education  beyond  the  elementary  schools. 
Even  the  grammar  schools  are  more  or  less  expensive  and 
at  the  present  time,  however,  of  the  wide-spread  influence 
for  good  already  exerted  by  the  Board,  or  of  the  even  wider 
influence  that  with  the  careful  management  that  has  thus 
far  characterized  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  it  may  continue 
to  exert  in  the  future. 

The  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  42,  1915,  of 

AdvMcement  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  the 

the  teacher  with 

the  class  Advancement  of  the  Teacher  with  the  Class, 

by  James  Mahoney,  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South  Boston  High  School.  The  question 
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under  discussion,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  is  whether  teachers  in  city 
graded  schools  shall  be  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  with 
their  pupils  thru  a  series  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  years, 
so  that  they  may  come  to  know  the  children  they  teach 
and  be  able  to  build  the  work  of  the  latter  years  on  that  of 
the  earlier  years;  or  shall  teachers  be  required  to  remain 
year  after  year  in  the  same  grade,  while  the  children, 
promoted  from  grade  to  grade,  are  taught  by  a  different 
teacher  each  year. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1913  in 
a  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  he  calls  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  city  school  administration, 
the  opinion  is  advanced  that  teachers  and  pupils  should 
remain  together  longer,  especially  in  the  first  years  of  school 
life.  The  present  Bulletin  takes  up  in  detail  the  conditions 
and  possibilities  of  the  plan  as  determined  by  direct  evi¬ 
dence.  To  get  together  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
to  all  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  United  States 
in  cities  and  towns  of  over  4,000  population,  and  to  a  number 
of  teachers,  suggested  by  superintendents,  who  had  had 
experience  in  the  process.  Replies  were  ultimately  received 
from  813  superintendents  in  46  states,  and  from  97  teachers 
in  43  schools,  which  are  tabulated  and  summarized.  The 
report  also  contains  a  considerable  body  of  information 
with  regard  to  foreign  school  procedure. 

The  author  of  the  report  sees  in  the  American  graded 
school  system  tendencies  that  have  led  to  a  mechanical 
and  unprogressive  assignment  of  teachers.  A  teacher, 
once  assigned  to  a  grade,  whether  originally  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiency  or  not,  remains  commonly  fixt  in  that 
grade,  on  the  ground  that  she  knows  the  wdrk  better  than 
any  other  work  and  can  consequently  do  it  better.  The 
essential  fact,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  to  determine 
how  narrow  or  wide  such  specialization  ought  to  be;  and 
neither  custom  nor  convenience  should  be  allowed  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  final  answer. 
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Fully  half  of  the  superintendents  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  condemn  the  advancement  system,  altho 
a  large  majority  of  these  admit  that  they  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  it.  In  a  general  way,  the  replies  point  to 
the  need  of  more  and  wider  training  of  teachers  and  of 
proper  tenure  and  adequate  stipends,  in  order  to  secure  the 
stability  of  the  teaching  force.  The  replies  of  the  teachers 
are  indeterminate  and  do  not  make  a  case.  The  foreign 
reports  show  that  the  advancement  plan  has  been  much 
more  extensively  applied  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the 
United  States.  France,  however,  is  a  notable  exception. 
In  the  French  elementary  schools,  the  Scales  communales, 
the  teachers  are  always  assigned  to  one  class,  and  in  schools 
of  six  classes  the  pupils  come  under  six  different  teachers. 

The  objections  to  the  plan  that  are  frequently  raised 
are  that  the  teacher  may  be  inefficient,  and  that  no  group 
of  children  should  be  condemned  to  the  care  and  instruction 
of  an  inefficient  teacher  thru  a  series  of  years;  and  that  the 
full  influence  of  the  personality  of  any  one  teacher  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  end  of  a  year,  and  children  should,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  each  year  come  into  contact  with  a  new  per¬ 
sonality.  The  principal  advantages  of  the  plan  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  report  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  more  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  would  accrue  from 
longer  contact;  and,  on  the  other,  the  enlivening  effect 
upon  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  new  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  duties.  The  advocates  of  the  plan,  he  states  in 
conclusion,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  panacea,  but  as  a  principle 
whose  appUcation  tends  toward  greater  proficiency,  and 
with  the  elimination  of  the  inefficient  teacher  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  general  use  would  disappear. 

The  report  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  matter, 
rather  than  a  conclusive  argument  for  the  application  in 
practise  of  the  procedure  which  it  supports;  and  doubtless 
these  are,  under  the  circumstances  at  hand,  its  necessary 
limitations. 
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Needed  changes  Bulletin  No.  lo,  1916,  of  the  United  States 
in  secondary  Bureau  of  Education  contains  under  the  gen- 
education  Needed  Changes  in  Secondar}^  Edu¬ 

cation  two  papers  originally  presented  at  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  one  by  President  Eliot  on  the  Changes 
needed  in  American  secondary  education,  and  the  other  by 
Ernest  Nelson,  director  of  secondary  education  in  Argentina, 
on  the  Secondary  school  and  the  university,  by  which  he  means 
specifically  the  college. 

President  Eliot’s  contention  is  that,  altho  this  has  never 
been  the  case,  the  training  of  the  senses  should  always  be 
a  prime  object  in  human  education,  at  every  stage  from 
primary  to  professional.  A  surv^ey  of  the  programs  of 
American  secondary  schools,  he  says,  shows  that  as  a  rule 
little  attention  is  paid  to  such  training.  The  changes 
which  ought  immediately  to  be  made  are  chiefly  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  hand,  ear,  and  eye  work,  such  as  drawing, 
carpentry,  turning,  music,  sewing,  and  cooking;  and  the 
giving  of  much  more  time  to  the  sciences  of  observation — 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  physical  geography.  In 
order  to  introduce  these  changes  into  the  existing  secondary 
school  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  somewhat  the  memory 
subjects  and  the  mathematics  in  the  number  of  assigned 
periods  in  the  week;  to  utilize  afternoon  hours,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  lengthen  the  school  day;  and  to  reduce  the  long 
summer  vacation. 


The  author  of  the  second  paper  sees  in  the  secondary 
school  “an  anachronic  institution;’’  the  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  has  varied  but  little  in  essence  from  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  both  curriculum  and  textbook  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  important  thing  in  secondary  schools  is  not 
the  promotion  of  educational  activity  for  its  own  sake,  but 
memorization,  i.  e.,  the  supplying  of  the  student  with  the 
information  that  is  the  outcome  of  such  activity.  He  would 
free  the  secondary  school  from  “university  bondage,’’ 
which  in  his  opinion  is  here  principally  at  fault.  “Were 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  absolutely  free  to  set 
forth  their  own  interpretation  of  culture,”  he  continues, 
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“education  would  have  been  organized  on  broader,  liberal, 
and  all  inclusive  lines.  The  overwhelming  cultural  prestige 
of  the  university  has  made  education  retain  much  of  its 
character  as  a  system  of  organized  restriction.”  The 
salvation  of  the  secondary  school,  it  is  maintained,  lies  in 
abandoning  university  standards  in  the  valuation  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  education,  and  in  asserting  its  own 
standards  of  culture.  Free  from  “university  bias,”  secon¬ 
dary  education  should  be  organized  as  a  system  of  activities 
thru  which  the  pupil  will  obtain  by  himself  the  information 
that  is  now  poured  into  his  mind  thru  books  and  lectures. 
It  is  not  faulty  methods  of  teaching,  he  concludes,  but  uni¬ 
versity  standards  that  have  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  a  deplorable  dogmatism  throughout  the  educational  fabric. 

President  Eliot’s  presentation  of  what  is,  in  reality,  in 
its  essential  features,  much  the  same  point  of  view,  is  more 
temperate,  more  constructive,  and  much  more  convinc¬ 
ing. 


Leland  Stanford  annual  report  of  President  Branner,  of 

University  Leland  Stanford  University,  for  1914-15, 

the  twenty-fourth  academic  year  of  the 
institution,  contains  the  usual  resume  of  the  activities  of 
the  year,  together  with  the  detailed  reports  of  the  treasurer 
and  of  departmental  and  administrative  officers.  The 
student  registration  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
university  past  the  two  thousand  mark  with  a  total  of 
2,056.  The  increase  has  wholly  to  do  with  men  students, 
in  that  the  maximum  number  of  500  women  students  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  charter  reached  its  limit  in  1902  and  since 
then  has  remained  constant.  The  corps  of  instruction 
numbers  in  all  336,  of  whom  153  have  the  grade  of  professor. 
Leland  Stanford  occupies  a  position  almost  unique  in  the 
ranks  of  American  universities.  With  a  budget  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year  under  review  of  $1,170,044.68,  it  shows 
a  surplus  income  of  $20,289.60. 
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A  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  issued  as  a  Bulletin 
of^ew^^rk  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
contains  a  very  full  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  present  in  the  state  in  the  vocational  training  of  girls, 
especially  in  homemaking,  by  Anna  C.  Hedges,  state  specialist 
in  the  vocational  education  of  girls.  “Educators,”  she  says, 
“who  are  responsible  for  their  training  must  have  at  hand 
more  accurate  information  about  the  recent  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  women’s  work  in  the  industrial  field,  about  pres¬ 
ent  requirements  of  women  workers,  about  the  needs  of 
the  modern  household  and  its  economic  management,  and 
about  social  problems  of  every  kind  in  their  modern  im¬ 
plications  for  women,  and  this  information  must  be  applied 
to  the  training  of  women,  if  the  influence  of  women  in  the 
home  and  outside  it  is  to  be  worthy.”  The  author’s  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view,  as  she  states  it,  is  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  obtained  most  effectively,  and  the  interest  of 
school  girls  will  be  most  actively  aroused,  by  school  work 
and  methods  which  relate  book  study  to  the  practical 
aspects  of  life.  “Muscular  control,”  she  writes  sententiously, 
“amplifies  mental  capacity,  and  manual  skill  increases 
mental  facility.”  That  teaching  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  language,  she  asserts,  which  is  most  closely 
related  to  an  interest  which  involves  dexterity,  will  arouse 
general  interest  and  stimulate  attention  and  concentration 
of  effort.  The  homemaking  side  of  vocational  training  is 
emphasized  in  the  present  discussion,  explains  the  author, 
because  that  field  is  inevitably  the  girl’s,  and  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  if  such  training  as  is  outlined  were  given  to  every 
girl,  in  so  far  as  she  is  mentally  able  to  profit  by  it,  the 
problem  of  wage-earning  would  be  a  vanishing  one.  The 
pamphlet  has  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  and  a 
useful  bibliography  of  homemaking  literature. 


